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THE ORIGIN, DESCRIPTION AND SERVICE OF FORT 
WINCHESTER, 


Wi1TH MENTION OF SOME OF THE PERSONS AND EVENTS 
CONNECTED WITH IT. 


BY CHARLES E. SLOCUM, M. D., PH. D., DEFIANCE, O. 


From the earliest record until the building of the Miami and 
Erie and the Wabash and Erie Canals along its course, the Mau- 
mee River was known to be a great thoroughfare; and we have 
good right to infer that the Aborigines, from their first appear- 
ance in this region until the historic times, made its shores 
and waters their principal course between the western shores of 
Lake Erie and the Ohio river, both by way of the Miami and the 
Wabash. 

The high point at the junction of the Auglaize River with the 
Maumee was recognized by General Anthony Wayne at first 
view, in 1794, as the proper place for Fort Defiance,—a point 
where he could safely bid defiance to all foes; and the usually 
defiant Indians never ventured for its capture. 

At the time of the first passing this way of the Ohio and 
United States troops, of the Army of the Northwest in the be- 
ginning of the War of 1812, this point was again fortified and, 
being situate midway in the Maumee Valley, it served as a most 
important post for observation and for supplies. 

The Indians had long been troublesome to Americans set- 
tling in this Northwest country and, after the Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, Indiana, November 7, 1811, became still more active 
in their aggressiveness under the incitements of the British and © 
the able Tecumseh whose avowed design was to drive out or 
exterminate those settlers. At the time of the declaration of the 
second war against Great Britian June 18, 1812, Fort Wayne 
was the only fortification on the Maumee River. This Fort had 
been seriously threatened by the Indians, but they were loth to 
assail it from without. Several ineffectual feints and subterfuges 
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were made by them to peaceably get within its stockades and 
thus make its capture easier by surprising the garrison. These 
efforts failing, more active measures were adopted, also without 
success. 

After the humiliating and disastrous surrender of Detroit by 
Gen. William Hull, August 16, 1812, Fort Wayne was the only 
fortification in and north of its latitude in the Northwest that 
was left to the United States. The British were anxious to add 
all this territory to their Canadian possessions, and expeditions 
against Fort Wayne were despatched from Canada for this pur- 
pose. Reports of these plans with details were communicated 
to the Fort by a friendly Frenchman, and from there were trans- 
mitted to General William H. Harrison who received them at 
Piqua September 6, 1812. With his characteristic decision and 
energy he at once ordered his command forward to the relief 
of that garrison of seventy or eighty men. This relieving army 
was reinforced at St. Mary and Shane’s Crossing until it num- 
bered about three thousand and five hundred troops. They 
arrived at Fort ‘Wayne Saturday morning, September roth, hav- 
ing advanced with great caution and with but little advance-line 
skirmishing with the enemy, to the great joy of the garrison, 
which had lost three men during the siege. The enemy invest- 
ing the Fort, principally Indians estimated at about 1,500 in 
number, prudently retired on the approach of the army. Troops 
were sent in different directions to dislodge the foe from camps 
and villages; and lurking places within a long range’of the Fort 
were cleared away. 

September 19th General Winchester arrived at Fort Wayne 
to take command of the entire army. James Winchester was 
born at White Level (now Westminster), Md., February 6, 1752. 
He was appointed Lieutenant in the Third Maryland Regiment 
May 27, 1778, and served in the Continental Army until cap- 
tured by the British some time later. He was exchanged Decem- 
ber 22, 1780. Soon thereafter he removed to Sumner County, 
Tennessee, where he was married. He there attained to a good 
property, and maintained a liberal establishment on a large 
estate. He was commissioned Brigadier General in the United 
States Army March 27, 1812. After the surrender of General 
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Hull General Winchester was directed by the Secretary of War 
to take charge of the Army of the Northwest. With commen- 
able promptitude he started northward. Upon entering Ohio 
he wrote a letter to the Governor, of which the following is a 
copy: 


CINCINNATI, September 9, 1812. 


Sir :—I am thus far on my way to assume the command of the army 
on your Northwestern frontier. I shall leave this place to-morrow for 
Piqua, where I shall be extremely glad to see you, in order to consult 
with you relative to the best possible means of protecting the exposed fron- 
tier of the State of Ohio, without losing sight, at the same time, of 
Upper Canada. I am authorized by the Secretary of War to call. on 
your excellency for reinforcements of militia. On this subject, also, a 
personal interview is desirable. 

Should it, however, be inconvenient to you, sir, to meet me at Piqua, 
or at some other place on my route, you will be good enough to com- 
municate to me in writing your ideas on the subject of the protection 
of your frontier inhabitants, as well as the extent of militia you can fur- 
nish upon my requisition. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. WINCHESTER, 
Brigadier General U. S. Army. 
To His Excellency, R. J. Meigs, Governor of the State of Ohio. 


General Winchester proceeded northward with a small de- 
tachment of troops, and followed in the trail of the relief army 
to Fort Wayne. He was received by Gen. Harrison with due 
deference, and the command of the army was at once given over 
to him. This act of General Harrison was a complete exhibition 
of the ready obedience of the true soldier to his superior officer 
under very trying conditions. He had been an efficient aid to 
Gneral Wayne in his successes against the Indians in the North- 
west Territory; later, he served as Secretary of the Territory; 
and he held the office of the first Governor of Indiana Trritory, 
and Superintendent of Indian Affairs, during the last eleven years. 
No man knew this frontier region and the Indians better. than he 
from long personal experience. He had met the different tribes 
in thirteen important treaties and they, so far as in them lay, ac- 
knowledged his ability and his fairness. He had found it neces- 
sary to administer to them a severe chastisement in the Battle of 
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Tippecanoe. The soldiers of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky knew 
his wisdom and his bravery and they had entire confidence in him 
and wanted him as their commander. The Governors of Ohio 
and Kentucky were of like mind and had commissioned him ac- 
cordingly, Governor Scott’s commission being as Major General, 
brevet, of Kentucky troops. Notwithstanding all this Gen. Har- 
rison at once accepted as his ranking officer a stranger to the sol- 
diers, to the wilderness country, to the ways of the Indians and to 
the condition of affairs. He did this September 19th and imme- 
diately, upon issuing such order to the troops, started on his way 
to Piqua to take charge of the forces being there collected to rein- 
force the desired expedition for the recapture of Detroit. Sep- 
tember 5th Governor Isaac Shelby of Kentucky, addressed a 
letter to William Eustis, Secretary of War, suggesting a Board 
of War for this western country, recommending Gen. Harrison 
as commander in chief, and referring to the evils that would result 
from his continuing Gen. Winchester. Mr. Eustis replied under 
date of September 17, favoring these suggestions, and stating 
that General Harrison would at once be given chief command ac- 
cordingly. This was two days before Gen. Harrison gave over 
the command to Gen. Winchester and left Fort Wayne, but 
neither of them were apprised of the fact for some length of time. 
The soldiers were much displeased at the loss of their former 
commander, but no serious outbreak was then threatened. 
General Winchestér encamped the troops at the junction of 
the Rivers St. Joseph and St. Mary, outside Fort Wayne, and 
despatched the following letter: . 


HEADQUARTERS, Fort WAYNE, September 22, 1812. 


Sir:—I had the honor last night of receiving your excellency’s de- 
spatch of the 16th instant, covering a communication from General Wads- 
werth, for which I beg you will accept my sincere thanks. With you, 
I rejoice at the prospect of regaining lost territory, and at the deter- 
mination of the President on a vigorous course of measures; and I still 
hope to winter in Detroit or its vicinity the ensuing season. 

To enable me, in part, to effect this purpose, I avail myself of the 
authority given me by the Secretary of War, to call upon your excellency 
for such reinforcements as I may deem necessary. You will please to 
farnish two regiments of infantry to join me at the Rapids of the Miami 
of the Lake [Maumee], about the 1oth or 15th of October next, well 
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clothed for a fall campaign. Arms and ammunition can’ be drawn from 
Newport, Kentucky. It is extremely desirous to me that no time may 
be lost in supplying this requisition. The cold season is fast approach- 
ing, and the stain on the American character at Detroit not yet wiped away. 

If’ you could furnish one regiment to rendezvous at Piqua, and 
proceed to open and improve the road, by causeways, etc., to Defiance, 
it would greatly facilitate the transportation of supplies to this army, 
which is imperatively requisite to its welfare. This latter regiment might 
then return, or proceed on after the army, as circumstances should dictate. 

I have the honor to be, with high respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. WINCHESTER, 
Brigadier -General U. S. Army. 

To His Excellency, Return J. Meigs, Governor of the State of Ohio, 


On this same day, the soldiers to accompany him, about two 
thousand in number, having been equipped for the march, he 
started down the north bank of the Maumee river along the 
route of approach of General Anthony Wayne eighteen years 
before, after issuing the following: 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Camp ForKs oF THE MAUMEE, September 22, 1812. 
Order of March: 


The front guard in three lines, two deep in the road, and in Indian 
files on the flanks at distances of fifty and one hundred yards, as the 
ground will admit. A fatigue party to consist of one captain, one en- 
sign, two sergeants, and two corporals, with fifty men, will follow the 
front guard for the purpose of opening the road. The remainder of.the 
infantry to march on the flanks in the following order: Colonel Wells 
and Allen’s regiments on the right, and Lewis and Scott’s on the left. 
The general and brigade baggage, commissaries and quartermasters’ stores, 
immediately in the rear of the fatigue party. The cavalry in the fol- 
lowing order: Captain Garrard and twenty of his men to precede the 
guard in front, and equally divided at the head of each line; a lieu- 
tenant and eighteen men in the rear of the whole army and baggage; 
the balance of the cavalry equally divided on the flanks or the flank 
lines. The regimental baggage wagons will fall according to the respec- 
tive ranks of their commanding officers. The officers commanding corps 
previous to their marching will examine carefully the arms and ammuni- 
tion of their respective corps, and see that they are in good order. They 
will also be particularly careful, that the men do not waste their cart- 
ridges. No loaded muskets are to be put in the wagons. One half of 
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the fatigue party is to work at a time, and the others will carry their 
arms. The wagon master will attend to loading the wagons, and see 
that the various articles are put in, in good order, and that each wagon 
and team carry a reasonable load. The hour of march will be 9 o'clock 
this morning. The officer of the day is charged with this order. The 
line of battle will be the same as that of General Harrison in his last 


march to Fort Wayne. 
J. WINCHESTER, 


Brig. Gen., Commanding. 


These precautions were well taken, as bodies of indians 
were several times encountered and dispersed with loss on both 
sides. They were not only those who had been surrounding 
Fort Wayne, but, also, the advance guards of an army marching 
against Fort Wayne, composed of two hundred British Regular 
troops and Canadian militia, with artillery, under Major Muir, 
and one thousand or more Indians under the notorious Colonel 
Elliott. A report, received at Piqua, that this army was about 
to start from Malden, Canada, decided General Harrison to 
hasten to the protection of Fort Wayne. These forces had 
brought their artillery and other heavier equipment by boats as 
far as the ruins of Fort Defiance, and continued up the south 
bank of the Maumee river on foot. They had advanced about 
twelve miles above Fort Defiance when their spies captured, 
and took before Major Muir, Sergeant M’Coy, one of General 
Winchester’s spies who exaggerated the strength of the Amer- 
ican army, and reported that it was soon to be reinforced by 
like numbers under Colonel Jennings, coming down the Au- 
glaize river, which would cut off the retreat of the British. This 
report being soon corroborated by the British spies and his 
defeated advance lines, influenced Major Muir to at once order 
a retreat down the Maumee on learning further that many of 
his Indian allies had deserted. To facilitate the speed of their 
boats they threw into the river one cannon, at least, with part 
of their heavy ammunition. This cannon and ammunition were 
thrown into deep water of the Maumee nearly opposite the mouth 
of Sulphur Glen, about one-half mile below Fort Defiance point; 
and they were removed from the water and used by the advancing 
Americans. General Winchester advanced carefully, and fear- 
ing that the enemy would oppose his crossing Tiffin river, he 
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crossed to the south side of the Maumee four and a half miles 
above the Tiffin; and about six miles above the mouth of the 
Auglaize. Here he struck the trail of the retreating enemy, 
with tracks of their artillery, but his spies did not learn their 
location. Four mounted squads were dispatched in different 
directions, one to notify General Harrison of the enemy, and 
the others to determine the enemy’s location. These parties soon 
reported that the opposing force had fled many miles down the 
river, leaving some mounted Indians to watch the movements. 
of the Americans. General Winchester advanced and, Septem- 
ber 30th, fortified a camp on the high south bank of the Maumee 
river about one and a half miles above Fort Defiance, and oppo- 
site the mouth of Tiffin river. The brush had grown so thick 
and high since General Wayne’s clearing here eighteen years 
before, that it entailed much labor to clear the desired ground 
across to the Auglaize river and to the Fort point. 


General Harrison received his commission of appointment 
to succeed General Winchester September 24th, while at Piqua. 
On the 30th General Winchester’s despatch regarding the enemy 
was received; and within a few minutes a letter was received 


from Governor Meigs also informing him of the strong British 
forces opposing General Winchester. There were at this time 
about three thousand troops at St. Marys, and General Harrison 
at once started for that place and upon his arrival there imme- 
diately started the army toward Fort Defiance, notwithstanding 
the drenching rain. On the morning of October 2nd a messen- 
ger met him from General Winchester bearing the news that the 
enemy had retreated. Nearly all the troops were, therefore, 
ordered to return, and Colonel Poague’s regiment was directed 
to open a roadway through the forest from Fort Jennings to 
Defiance. General Harrison continued forward with a small 
force, and with some pack-horse loads of supplies, arriving at 
General Winchester’s camp in the evening of October 2nd. 
Here he found a sad state of affairs. The food supplies had be- 
come very short, and the men were suffering from insufficient 
clothing. They had*become disheartened, had murmured, and 
were talking about returning to their homes, which they would 
probably have done but for the efforts of Major Hardin and 
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Colonel Allen, The supplies brought by General Harrison gave 
them a better breakfast, and his presence brought new cheer. 
The army was paraded and there was read the following: 


GENERAL ORDERS. 
Camp AT DEFIANCE, October 3, 1812. 


I have the honor of announcing to this army the arrival of General 
Harrison, who is duly authorized by the executive of the Féderal Gov- 
ernment to take command of the Northwestern Army. This officer is 
enjoying the implicit confidence of the States from whose citizens this 
army is and will be collected, and possessing himself, great military skill 
and reputation, the General is confident in the belief that his presence 
in the army, in the character of its chief, will be hailed with unusual ap- 


probation. J. WUNCHESTER, 


Brigadier General U. S. Army. — 


Major Hardin and Colonel Allen addressed the army “in 
very affecting terms,’ and General Harrison “spoke to them as 
a father would to his children.” The arrivals and the addresses 
renewed the spirits of the soldiers, and the imparting of the fact 
that General Harrison had been appointed chief in. command 
went still further to change the resolves of the disaffected ones 
and bring about a settled state of feeling among all the men to 
endure all hardships. 

New plans were entered upon. They found General 
Wayne’s Fort Defiance in ruins; and had it remained in good 
condition its small size would have been inadequate for the 
demands at this time. Fort Defiance included within its stock- 
ades scarcely 10,000 square feet, or less than one-quarter acre 
of ground. General Harrison selected a site for a new fort to 
embrace over twelve times this area. A fatigue force of two 
hundred and fifty men were detailed under Major Joseph Robb 
with axes to cut timber for the buildings and stockades, and the 
work went forward as fast as the weakened condition of the 
men and the weather admitted. The camp was removed from 
the Maumee river one mile southeast to the high bank of the 
Auglaize about.one and a half miles above its mouth. A line of 
trees was felled across this neck of land between the new camp 
and the former one, to serve as breastworks for the army’s out- 
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post guarding the entire peninsula between the rivers. General 
Harrison, accompanied by Colonel Richard M. Johnson and his 
original battalion, returned to St. Marys where these troops were 
honorably discharged October 7th. 

The feelings of General Winchester upon. being succeeded. 
in command, have not been fully recorded. Géneral Harrison 
treated him with great consideration, assigning him to the com- 
mand of the-left wing of the army, to include the U. S. regular 
soldiers and some six regiments of Ohio and Kentucky militia. 
As further evidence of respect'and honor, the new fort was duly 
christened. Fort Winchester. This Fort was. completed by the 
soldiers working with short rations, thinly clad, and with much 
suffering from inclement weather; but it was favorably started 
on its mission as an important stronghold for the defense of the 
territory of the upper rivérs, as a rendezvous for troops and, 
later, for the storing of supplies to be boated down the Maumee 
river as wanted by the advancing troops. For some length of 
time it was the only obstruction to the British and the Indians 
against their incursions into northwestern Ohio. “From the time 
of its establishment the Indians made wide detours from the 
guns of its garrison, thus being forced to a disadvantage on their 
way to Malden, Detroit, and the siege of Fort Meigs the fol- 
lowing year. 

Fort Winchester was styled a “beautiful fort” by William 
Atherton who was present during its construction. It was built 
along the higher, and precipitous west bank of the Auglaize River, 
a line of apple trees, planted by the early French settlers, alone 
intervening. Beginning about eighty rods south of the ruins 
of Fort Defiance, near the present First Street of the city of De- 
fiance, Ohio, the fort extended southward to, or south of, Third 
Street, a distance of something over six hundred feet, and in- 
cluding the highest. ground. Its east line was about Washing- 
ton Street. It was in the form of a parallelogram, and extended 
in width to about Jefferson Street. Its walls included three 
acres or more of land. “There was a strong two-story blockhouse 
at each of its four corners, a large gate midway of each side and 
end with a sentinel house above each one, and all-were connected . 
by a strong stockade of timbers set on end deep into the ground 
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snug together, and extending twelve to fifteen feet above ground, 
all pointed at-the upper ends. A cellar was excavated under the 


blockhouse at the northeast corner, and from it a passage way 
under ground was made to the rock-bed of the river and was 
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there protected by timbers so that abundance of water could be 
obtained from the river under cover. The only ditching done 
was for drainage. 

Before the departure of Gen. Harrison he suggested that 
Gen. Tupper, with all the mounted men, about eight hundred in 
number, be sent down the Maumee to the Grand Rapids. He 
also suggested that two regiments of infantry be sent southward 
to be near the base of food and clothing supplies. Indian ambus- 
cades, and insubordination of Gen. Tupper followed the departure 
of the Commander-in-chief. Short rations were still necessary. 
Five soldiers whohad strayed somewhat from their duty to gather 
wild plums were killed and scalped. Indians also fired on the 
soldiers on the opposite bank of the river from the camp, killing 
one. This caused an alarm call to arms, but the enemy escaped 
punishment. Scouting parties met the Indians and suffered 
wounds, and an occasional death. General Tupper was ordered 
to proceed down the river with the cavalry, but he refused to obey; 
finally he started for Fort M’Arthur, from which place he marched 
to the Rapids in November, mention of which unwise movement 
will be made later in this article. Charges were preferred against . 
Gen. Tupper by General Winchester. Gen. Harrison ordered his 
arrest, but the trial did not occur until the next year, after the 
defeat at the Raisin River when the witnesses were captives with 
the British, and he was acquitted. The time of enlistment of two 
or three companies of Riflemen having expired, they were dis- 
charged and returned to their homes. Comparative quiet now 
reigned in the camp, and some carelessness regarding discipline 
was noted. On the 8th of October, a young man, was found 
asleep at his post as guard. He was sentenced by court-martial 
to be shot. A platoon was ordered to take places before the 
paraded army and facing the prisoner who, blindfolded, was on 
his knees preparing for the order to fire! A great stillness per- 
vaded the army. Just as the suspense was at its height a courier 
arrived with an order from the General changing the sentence 
(Atherton, an eye witness). This sentence of death produced a 
profound effect upon the soldiers. It was their first real view of 
the sternness of military discipline, and they recognized its neces- 
sity and justness while in the country of the stealthy and savage 
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enemy. Later, as the Indians became less annoying, hunting 
for wild game was permitted, and soon everything was killed, not 
even a squirrel could be found in the vicinity of the camp. 

Fort Winchester was completed October 15, 1812, as shown 
by the following letter: 


Camp DEFIANCE, MouTtH OF THE AUGLAIZE, October 15, 1812. 


Sir :—Captain Wood, commanding a small party of spies, came into 
camp yesterday, and reports that he was. detached from Urbana to visit 
the Rapids, etc.; that he fell in with other spies who had just returned 
from that place, and had obtained all the information that he possibly 
could. I therefore have directed him to return and report, deeming it 
unnecessary that he should proceed, as the information required had 
been obtained, and being desirous, too, to communicate to your excel- 
lency that this army could immediately march and take possession of 
the Rapids, if supplies of provisions, etc., could certainly reach us in a 
few days after our arrival. Many days’ provisions could not be car- 
ried with us, because it is not here. Neither have we the means of 
transportation, and it is important that the corn at that place should 
be saved if it could be done. 

At this place a picketed post with four blockhouses, two storehouses 
and a house for the sick, will be finished this day. Then [| shall turn 
my attention to building pirogues for the purpose of transporting heavy 
baggage and provisions-down the river, and anxiously wait your answer 
with relation to supplies. I shall remain in readiness to march as soon 
as it is received. 

If General Harrison is at Urbana, you will communicate the con- 
tents of this letter to him. If I knew where he could be found, I should 
address a letter to him on the subject. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
J. WINCHESTER, 
: Brigadier General U. S. Army. 
To His Excellency, Return J. Meigs, Governor of the State of Ohio. 


Soon after the completion of Fort Winchester, and the choos- 
ing a garrison for it, the main army established a camp, designated 
on the writer’s map as Camp H, on the level ground and pro- 
tected from west and north winds, on the north bank of the Mau- 
mee River one mile and a half below the mouth of the Auglaize. 
With continued short rations, delay in receipt of winter clothing 
and the increasing severity of the weather, the sufferings and sick- 
ness of the soldiers were increasing, and this change of camp was 
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made for sanitary reasons and that they might be more conve- 
nient to abundance of fuel. The location of Camp H proving too 
wet, the army soon took up dryer quarters two miles further 
down the river. This new Camp J also showing unfavorable 
features, still another site, Camp No. 3, was chosen nearly two 
miles below Camp J where the site proved favorable, with abund- 
ance of good firewood; and where the army remained about 
eight weeks. These five camps including those near Fort Win- 
chester, witnessed as much suffering as an army is capable of 
enduring. Hunger impelled many breaches of discipline. Sol- 
diers wandered from camp, against orders, in search of game and 
wild fruit. One man started to desert. He was caught and sen- 
tenced “to ride the wooden horse before the whole army.” This 
consisted in his striding a bent sapling and being subjected to a 
series of tossings and joltings, to the great amusement of the sol- 
diers. It was found necessary to punish other breaches of disci- 
pline ; and that we may get glimpses of the life and experiences of 
Fort Winchester and its camps, including sentences, there is here 
given a copy of 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 


Camp WINCHESTER, October 28, 1812. 





, private in Captain Croghan’s Company, charged 
with sitting down near his post, apparently asleep, with his gun out of 
his hands, last night, October 25th, 1812, found guilty, and sentenced to 
receive ten cobs on his bare posterior, well laid on, with a paddle four 
inches wide and one-half an inch thick, bored full of holes. 





, charged with altering his uniform without 
leave, sentenced to a reprimand on parade. 
J. WincuHeEster, Brig. Gen’l. 


7 


Sickness increased. The rations were constantly short, and 
often for many days consisted solely of beef without salt, and 
hickory nuts. The beef was of very poor quality, the cattle be- 
ing greatly reduced, like the soldiers, from want of food, and the 
eold. To cheer the discouraged army by renewing hope, there 
were issued the following 
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GENERAL ORDERS. 
Fort WINCHESTER, November 1, 1812. 


With great pleasure the Géneral announces to the army the prospect 
of an early supply of winter clothing, amongst which are the following 
articles, shipped from Philadelphia on the 9th September last: 10,000 pairs 
of shoes, 5,000 blankets, 5,000 round jackets, 5,000 pairs pantaloons, woolen 
cloth to be made up, besides the under clothing for Colonel Wells’ reg- 
iment, 100 watch coats, 5,000 blankets, and 10,000 yards of flannel, 10,000 
pairs shoes, 10,000 pairs wool socks, 10,000 of wool hose. 

* This bountiful supply evinces the constant attention of the govern- 
ment to the comforts of its armies, although the immense distance this 
wing hath been detached into the wilderness, has prevented its receiv- 
ing those comforts in due season, owing to causes not within the control 
of human foresight, yet a few days and the General consoles himself 
with the idea of seeing those whom he has the honor to command 
clad in- warm wollen capable of resisting the northern blasts of Can- 
ada, either from the bellows of Boreas or the muzzles of British cannon. 

J, Wincuester, Brig. Gen., 
Commanding Left Wing N. W. Army. 


These promised supplies of clothing came not to this Fort, 


nor its Camp. Sickness found the weakened and shivering sol- 
diers an easy prey. Typhoid fever prevailed. The sick list in- 
creased to over three hundred, with often three or four deaths a 
day. So many daily funeral rites had most depressing effects. 
Everything conspired against proper camp sanitation; and prob- 
ably the efforts to maintain a good regiment were not so thor- 
ough as in later times; certainly the means were not so ample as 
now. Many of the men were still wearing the linen hunting 
shirts in which they left their homes on the 12th of August; and 
these were in rags from marching through brush, and from 
natural wear. “Many were so entirely destitute of shoes and 
other clothing that they must have frozen if they had been obliged 
to march any distance” (M’Afee). In fact, the story of Fort Win- 
chester and its Camps is altogether the saddest that the history 
of the Maumee Valley has recorded; and these sufferings were 
probably the greatest of their kind that American soldiers have 
endured. The difficulties of transportation through this “Black 
Swamp” region accounts in most part for these privations and 
sufferings. Much of the time it was impossible to move a wagon 
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through the mud, even without a load; it would mire and be- 
come completely blocked. Pack horses were brought into requi- 
sition, but many horses and packs were lost from the thoughtless, 
careless and sometimes dishonest, drivers; the depth of the mud; 
the want of food for the horses; and the wet, cold weather. The 
provisions that were brought to camp were often in spoiled con- 
dition. The following account by Captain Robert M’Afee, who 
was with the army, illustrates the difficulties attending ‘the 
efforts to transport supplies to this army by water. 

“About the first of December [1812] Major Bodley, an 
enterprising officer, who was quartermaster of the Kentucky 
troops, made an attempt to send near two hundred barrels of 
flour down the St. Mary in pirogues to the left wing below 
Defiance. Previous to this time the water had rarely been high 
enough to venture on a voyage in those small streams. The 
flour was now shipped in fifteen or twenty pirogues and canoes, 
and placed under the command of Captain Jordan and Lieu- 
tenant Cardwell, with upwards of twenty men. They descended 
the river and arrived about a week afterward at Shane’s Cross- 
ing, upwards of one hundred miles by water, but only twenty 
by land from the place where they started. The river was so 
narrow, crooked, full of logs, and trees overhanging the banks, 
that it was with great difficulty they could make any progress. 
And now in one freezing night they were completely ice-bound. 
Lieutenant Cardwell waded back through the ice and swamps 
to Fort Barbee with intelligence of their situation. Major Bod- 
ley returned with him to the flour, and offered the men extra 
wages to cut through the ice and push forward; but having 
gained only one mile by two days’ labor, the project was aban- 
doned, and a guard left with the flour. A few days before Christ- 
mas a temporary thaw took place which enabled them with much 
difficulty and suffering to reach within a. few miles of Fort 
Wayne, where they were again frozen up. They now abandoned 
the voyage and made sleds on which the men hauled the flour 
to Fort Wayne and left it there.” ; ; 
General Harrison kept informed of the condition of affairs 
and put forth great efforts to prevent, and to remedy, evils. [n 
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his letter to the Secretary of War December 12th, he used the 
following emphatic language: 

“*k * * Qpbstacles are almost insuperable; but they are 
opposed with unabated firmness and zeal. * * * I fear that 
the expenses of this army will greatly exceed the calculations 
of the government. The prodigious destruction of horses can 
only be conceived by those who have been accustomed to mil- 
itary operations in a wilderness during the winter season. * * * 
I did not make sufficient allowance for the imbecility and inex- 
perience of the public agents, and the villainy of the con- 
tractors. * * * If the plan of acquiring the naval super- 
iority upon the lakes, before the attempt is made on Malden o1 
Detroit, should be adopted, I would place fifteen hundred men 
in cantonment at the Miami [Maumee] rapids—Defiance would 
be better if the troops had not advanced from there—* * * ” 

In a letter to James Monroe, then acting Secretary of War, 
January 8, 1813, General Harrison writes further, in part as 
follows : 


“* * * ‘You do me justice in believing that my exertions 
have been unremitted, and I am sensible of the commission of 
one error only, that has injuriously affected our interests; and 
that is in retaining too large a force at Defiance [Fort Win- 
chester]. The disadvantages attending it were however seen 
at the period of my committing the management of that wing 
to Genertal Winchester. Possessing a superior rank in the line 
of the army to that which was tendered to me, I considered him 
rather in the light of an associate in command than an inferior. 
I therefore recommended to him, instead of ordering it, to 
send back two regiments within the bounds of White’s contract. 
Had this measure been pursued, there would have been at Fort 
Winchester 100,000 rations more than there is at present. The 
General who possesses the most estimable qualities of the head 
and heart, was deceived as I was, with regard to the period when 
the army could advance, and he did not think that the reduction 
of issues would be so important as it is now ascertained it would 
have been. * * *.” 

It had constantly been the hopes, and the expectations, of 
the officers that conditions would soon be favorable for advance 
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movement to the Rapids, and to Detroit. But the non-receipt 
of supplies, clothing particularly, and the severe sickness, had 
occasioned delays. 

General Tupper sent spies to the Maumee Rapids from 
Fort M’Arthur, and they soon returned with a prisoner, one 
Captain Clark, of the British forces, who was captured a short 
distance from his command at the foot of the Rapids where they 
had come in boats for corn. General Tupper reported to Gov- 
ernor Meigs, November gth, that he had decided to capture the 
British or drive them from the Rapids and save the corn. He 
wrote: 

“* * * A moment is not to be lost. We shall be at 
the Rapids in three days. I have also sent an express to General 
Winchester, advising him of the situation of the enemy, and of 
our march; but as we can reach the Rapids one day sooner than 
General Winchester, waiting for my express, I could not think 
of losing one day, and thereby suffer the enemy to escape with 
the forage. * * * ” 

General Tupper details the condition of the forces and the 
operations at Malden, the British headquarters now Ambherst- 
burg, Canada, and to some extent at Detroit, as obtained from 
Captain Clark, and adds: 


“* * * They [the British at Malden] are apprised of 
General Winchester’s force, but understand he is building a fort 
at Defiance, and is to remain there during the winter. They 
have no knowledge of any other preparations making in the 
State of Ohio. * * * ” 

General Tupper proceeded on his march with six hundred 
and fifty men, and November 15th an express arrived at Fort 
Winchester from him, then at the foot of the Rapids, desiring 
reinforcements there. A detachment of four hundred and fifty 
men under Colonel Lewis started that morning. They pro- 
ceeded down the river until 9 o’clock that night, when Ensign 
C. S. Todd was sent forward with a few of the hardier soldiers 
to determine Tupper’s location and condition. They returned 
with the news that Tupper had retreated, leaving behind a sick 
comrade, whom the Indians had killed and scalped. Colonel 
Lewis’ fatigued command had remained, meantime, ready for 
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immediate advancement, without fire and snugged together to 
prevent freezing. They tediously retraced their steps to Camp 
No. 3, being constantly on the alert to prevent being surprised 
by the enemy, and with much of censure for General Tupper 
that he did not notify them of his retreat. 

The latter part of November heavy rains were experienced 
and, the prospects being no better for the army’s advancing, the 
soldiers were ordered, about the first of December, to build huts 
for their better protection from the elements. Military vig- 
ilance was maintained as fully as practicable against being sur- 
prised by the Indians. Reconnoitering parties kept the imme- 
diate country under surveillance, and spies were often despatched 
to more distant points. It was at this time, and on this service 
down the river, that the favorite Indian spy, “Captain’’ Logan, 
received a wound from the enemy and returned to camp to die, 
iamented by the entire army. It was also during these trying 
times that the noted spy Riddle, or A. Ruddle, a man past middle 
life, did his greatest service and endeared himself to General 
Winchester’s command. 

December 22nd flour and other supplies were received at 
Fort Winchester and its Camp No. 3, with the most welcome 
intelligence that a constant supply would follow. Preparations 
were at once made for the advance. Guards were assigned to 
protect and attend the sick, and on the 30th of December the 
march for the Rapids was commenced to the great joy of the 
troops who were anxious to leave the scenes of such great and 
continued sufferings, and so many deaths from diseases. Report 
was made of this movement in good time to General Harrison 
who advised rather, that most of the force be sent to Fort Jen- 
nings on account of Tecumseh’s renewed activity and the ques- 
tion of supplies at the Rapids. Had this recommendation to 
General Winchester been accepted, the great massacre that re- 
sulted from his.course would not have occurred. He proceeded 
slowly and under great difficulties. In addition to the great 
weakness, and insufficient clothing, of the men, a deep snow had 
fallen, and through it, which was at first wet, and afterwards 
frozen, the soldiers were obliged to haul their food supplies 
and the army baggage on sleds, which they had made after the 
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river closed with ice. In crossing the gullies, ravines and creeks, 
their clothing, provisions and equipment became thoroughly wet, 
and there was intense suffering before camp grounds could be 
cleared and fires lighted by the uncertain and slow process with 
flint, iron and wet wood. But the greatest suffering was at 
night. About eleven days were occupied in marching forty 
miles, when on January roth, 1813, this army of near one thou- 
sand men arrived at Presque Isle Hill on the south side of Gen- 
eral Wayne’s battle field of Fallen Timber. Here a camp was 
fortified to some extent and a store house for provisions and bag- 
gage was built within the camp. Some ungathered corn was 
found, hastily boiled whole and greatly relished by the still hun- 
gry troops. The receipt here of additional supplies, including 
some clothing from their homes, rapidly revived the troops. 

General Payne, with six hundred and seventy men, had 
early been sent forward to rout a gathering of Indians huddled 
in an old stockade post on the south bank and near the mouth 
of Swan creek. Other bodies of savages were repulsed. The 
easy occupation of the Rapids and the lower Maumee was reas- 
suring to the officers and the ranks; and this had much influence 
in inducing the unadvised and unwise advance to the River 
Raisin. In compliance with requests for protection received 
from Frenchtown (now Monroe, Michigan), Colonel Lewis was 
despatched with five hundred and fifty men January 17th, and 
a few hours later Colonel Allen followed with a force of one 
hundred and ten under the following 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Camp Mrami Rapips, 
Hutv’s Roap, January 17, 1812. 

As ordered yesterday, the line of march shall be kept well closed, 
every officer in his proper place, and no non-commissioned officer or 
private suffered to stagger from the lines except from urgent necessity. 
and then with leave to return to his place. Perfect silence is enjoined 
during the march, being in the immediate neighborhood of the enemy. 

J. Wincuester, Brig. Gen., 
Commanding Left Wing N. W. Army. 


The sending of these small forces near Malden, the head- 
quarters of the enemy, without the knowledge and order of 
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General Harrison, was the second of a series of grave errors 
on the part of General Winchester which were soon to work the 
destruction of his army and to obscure, at least, what little honor 
was attached to him. Colonels Lewis and Allen engaged the 
enemy near Frenchtown and defeated them, driving them be- 
yond the Raisin River. They then despatched for reinforce- 
ments and began preparations for defense against oncoming 
superior numbers. General Winchester, on learning of the 
success of his colonels, left a guard for the store house and 
started on January 19th with two hundred and fifty-nine sol- 
diers. He arrived at Frenchtown in the afternoon of the next 
day. There all his former thoughtfulness and care for his men 
seemed to forsake him. He established headquarters in the 
comfortable residence of Francis Navarre on the south side of 
the river and a long distance from his forces. The following 
day he was informed that a large force of British and Indians 
would attack him that night. A Frenchman, “Jocko” LaSalle, 
in sympathy with the British, persuaded him that there was no 
truth in the report. His vigilant and successful colonels also 
received and communicated to him evidences of the oncoming 
of large forces of Indians and British with artillery. But the 
General was under an evil spell! The reports were discredited ; 
no further spies were sent out by him; no definite precautions 
against surprise were taken; nor special preparations made for 
the comfort and safety of the troops who accompanied him. To 
what subtile, and soothingly disastrous influences had the Gen- 
eral been subjected by association with this gracious host and 
this voluble and genial Jocko? MHabituated to an easy, luxurious 
life, the General had been for many weeks in the midst 
of forest wilds, privations and sufferings, and now had head- 
quarters in a comfortable house ; was, in fact, the guest of a good 
liver with whom plenty abounded. The successes of his colonels 
and his reliance on their vigilance brought a relaxation on the 
part of the General, on whom they relied, and he settled down 
to some enjoyment, soothed by the kind hospitality of his host 
and the false assurance of the enemy’s friend! This was a magic 
spell of security and peace like the momentary calm preceding a 
disastrous burst of the tempest. 
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Very early in the morning of January 22nd the brave Amer- 
ican troops were surprised by the stealthy foe and nearly over- 
whelmed by superior numbers and ordnance. About three hun- 
dred were killed in the fierce combat and later massacred direct 
and by the firing of buildings by the Indians! Five hundred 
and forty-seven were taken prisoners! Others were missing! 

General Winchester, aroused by the guns, strove in the bit- 
ing cold to join his army from which he was separated by the 
river and nearly a mile (?) of distance. Mounting his host’s 
horse he rode in what he supposed to be the direction of the 
camp of his soldiers (Hosmer), but had not gone far before he - 
was captured by Jack Brandy, an Indian of Round Head’s band, 
who divested him of nearly all clothing and conducted him half 
frozen to Colonel Proctor, the British commander. He was 
there persuaded to order his troops to surrender. The white 
flag was started with this order towards the pickets behind which 
the Americans were more than holding their position. They 
refused to surrender.* Thrice did the white flag pass from the 
British headquarters to the American line (American State 


Papers), once accompanied Winchester (Hosmer), before the cou- 
rageous Major Madison would surrender, and which he then 
consented to do only after promises of protection to all under 
the rules of war. How these promises were ignored regarding 
the wounded and those captured by the Indians, and how fully 
the savages reveled in butchery, is not within the province of this 
article to describe. 


General Winchester was sent by his British captors to Que- 
bec and some time later to Beauport near that city, where he 
was confined until the spring of 1814 when he was exchanged. 
He resigned his commission in March, 1815, and returned to 
his home in Tennessee, where he died July 27, 1826. The great 
disaster at the River Raisin, though most deeply lamented, was 
not without good results in its lessons. “Remember the Raisin” 
became the slogan that spurred many a man to enlist in the 
army and to do valiant service for his country ; and it also incited 
the officers to greater thoughtfulness and sense of responsibility. 

Although General Winchester had unfavorably disappeared 
from the scene, the usefulness of the fort bearing his name was 
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not impaired. The store house that had been erected at the 
Rapids was now destroyed with much of its contents to prevent 
their being possessed to aid the enemy, and the troops retired 
from the lower river. Again Fort Winchester became the first 
position of defense in the Maumee Valley, and the principal shield 
to the settlers to the south of it who had become greatly 
alarmed. On February ist General Harrison again advanced 
to the Rapids with 1,700 troops and chose a new position on the 
heights where Fort Meigs was afterwards built, to which point 
he ordered additional forces for the purpose of advancing against 
Malden. The 11th of February he reported to Hon. John Arm- 
strong, Secretary of War, from “Headquarters, Foot of the 
Miami [Maumee] Rapids,” writing that the open (muddy) con- 
dition of the country, the expiration of the term of enlistment of 
many of the troops, and the garrisoning of the several posts 
established, would still further delay for the winter the advance 
of the army; and that a battalion of the militia lately called out 
from Ohio, with the company of regular troops then at Fort 
Winchester, would garrison the posts upon the waters of the 
Auglaize and the St. Mary. Continuing, he wrote that 

“The small blockhouses upon Hull’s trace will have a sub- 
altern’s command in each. A company will be placed at Upper 
Sandusky, and another at Lower Sandusky [now Fremont, 
Ohio]. All the rest of the troops will be brought to this place, 
amounting to from fifteen to eighteen hundred men. I am 
erecting here a pretty strong fort—capable of resisting. field 
artillery at least. The troops will be placed in a- fortified camp, 
covered on one flank by the fort. This position is the best that 
can be taken to cover the frontiers, and the small posts in the 
rear of it, and those above it on the Miami [Maumee] and its 
waters. The force placed here ought, however, to be strong 
enough to encounter any that the enemy may detach against 
the forts above. Twenty-five hundred would not be too many. 
* %* * Immense supplies have been accumulating upon the 
Auglaize River, and boats and pirogues prepared to bring them 
as soon as the river opens. * * * ” 


Troops and supplies continued to pass down the Auglaize 
and Maumee rivers, stopping under the walls of Fort Winchester 
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for the men to rest before continuing the march, or while await- 
ing a rise in the rivers to float their heavily laden boats over 
the rocks, down to Fort Meigs soon after its construction, with 
reinforcements. during its first bloody, and second bloodless, in- 
vestment by the enemy; and also to reinforce the victorious 
American troops later in 1813 and in 1814, on Lake Erie, and 
for their advance up the Detroit river, and into Canada. 

A “Report of provisions remaining at different posts on the 
centre and left wings of the northwestern army (the purchases 
of John H. Piatt, Deputy Purchasing Commissary), on the 24th 
day of June, 1813,” shows that there were at Fort Winchester 
at that date the following named supplies: 1,209 barrels of 
flour ; 247 barrels of whiskey; 119 barrels salt; 13 barrels pork; 
20,000 pounds bacon; 10 boxes soap; and 18 boxes candles. 
“Part of the flour damaged, being sunk in the river after leaving 
Amanda [on the Auglaize river near the north line of the present 
Auglaize county] and St. Marys, and for the want of proper care 
after it arrived at Fort Winchester.” American State Papers. 

Many a weary soldier, worn with campaigning through the 
muddy forests, and from disease, and wounds, found at Fort 
Winchester welcome and recreative lodgment on his homeward 
journey after his term of enlistment had expired ; and at the close 
of the war following the Treaty of Ghent, December 24, 1814, 
when the state quotas were rapidly discharged to return finally 
to their homes. Fort Winchester, like most of the other forti- 
fications, was soon thereafter dismantled, and the United States 
regular soldiers composing its garrison were distributed to 
widely scattered points on the receding frontier. 

Many of the Ohio volunteers returned to establish homes 
in the more naturally favored places admired in their campaign- 
ing days. Of this number the vicinity of Fort Winchester 
received a goodly share. The blockhouses and officers’ quarters 
were occupied by these settlers and their families as residences 
until houses were built upon their lands. The buildings of the 
Fort thus again served an admirable purpose, post bellum aux- 
tlum, as homes for successive new comers so long as their tim- 
bers remained in fit condition for their occupancy ; and then the 
better timbers were used to piece out new buildings in the neigh- 
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borhood, while the poorer ones served as ready supplies for the 
winter fires. In 1822 the southeast block-house still contained 
a hand miil with burrstones, the use of which had been of incal- 
culable benefit to the settlers, it being up to this date the only 
mill in this region. There was also a large perforated tin 
grater which was much used by the public for grating corn not 
fully ripe, for mush and griddle cakes. There also remained in 
this southeast block-house in 1822 two or three iron-bound 
chests full of written documents relating to the soldiers and the 
war. These papers, if now in hand, would disclose much of 
interesting details which have gone out with them, and would 
shed much light on parts of the story of this Fort and on the 
conduct of the war in the Northwest, that now appear vague, 
disconnected and unsatisfactory. All of the buildings of Fort 
Winchester had disappeared previous to the year 1840, and at 
that date but few stub remnants of the stockade-timbers could 
be seen projecting above ground. 

Many years have now elapsed since comfortable residences, 
and two church edifices, were built within the former precincts 
of Fort Winchester. Other churches, the public buildings of 
Defiance county, and the principal business houses of a thriving 
small city, are but a short distance removed from the site of its 
walls. Even during the active era of Fort Winchester, as the 
reader may have noticed in this article, the place was often 
referred to as Defiance, and so the name entered upon record. 
The earthworks of General Wayne’s Fort Defiance, still in exist- 
ence, having been for many years the only visual reminder of a 
former fortification here, the name and remembrance of the 
later and larger fortification has, in later years, become more 
and more obscured. In fact, very few of the residents of the 
city of Defiance, even, know of its former existence, and scarcely 
one of these few know the exact place where it was situated, as 
no trace of it has existed since the filling in, many years ago, of 
the cellar and underground passage way to the Auglaize river. 
The erosions of the river bank have been considerable since 
1812 when Fort Winchester was built. The line of apple trees 
then standing along the bank have long since been undermined 
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by the high waters and carried down the stream, the last one 
disappearing about the year 1872. 

It has been the desire of the writer of this sketch to mention 
only such persons and events as will give the reader a connected 
and intelligent, though rapid, view of the necessity for Fort Win- 
chester, of its origin and description, and of the important service: 
it rendered; also such mention as may extend the -reader’s 
knowledge of the man under whose directions it was built, and 
in whose honor it was named. 





‘WHEN DID OHIO IN FACT BECOME A SOVEREIGN 
STATE OF THE UNION? 


BY HON. RUSH R. SLOANE. 


In considering this question it is necessary to advert to the 
fact that, after the Declaration of Independence, Connecticut set 
up a claim to the north part of Ohio above latitude 41° north, 
and Virginia claimed Ohio below that line as being within the 
limits of her charter. 

While these questions caused some discussion and nego- 
tiation, they were amicably settled, and on the 13th day of 
July, 1787, congress assumed the jurisdiction of this territory, 
which included all the territory of the United States northwest 
of the Ohio river, and passed an ordinance for its government, 
Virginia had reserved the land lying between the Scioto and 
Little Miami rivers and gave the same to her soldiers of the 
Revolution, as a reward for their services. This was called the 
Virginia military tract. So congress laid off a tract for that 
purpose which lay south of New Connecticut, and extended from 
the Ohio river on the east, to the Scioto on the west. This was 
known as the United States Military tract. Congress gave to 
Connecticut what was called the Western Reserve or New Con- 
necticut. It extended one hundred and twenty miles from east 
to west, and an average of fifty miles from north to south. Five 
hundred thousand acres of this tract, off from the west end, 
the State of Connecticut gave to sufferers by fire in the Revo- 
lutionary war. This land thus came to be called sufferers’ land 
‘or Firelands, and is mostly included in the counties of Erie and 
Huron, a small part being in Ashland and Ottawa counties, and 
gives the name to the “Firelands Historical Society,” of national 
repute. 

This ordinance of 1787 constituted the Northwest Terri- 
tory a civil government with limited powers. It embraced within 
its boundaries the present states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Whenever the Northwest Ter- 
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ritory contained five thousand free male inhabitants of full age 
it should elect a legislature and enact all laws, and under the 
fifth article of the ordinance this second grade of colonial gov- 
ernment was to continue until that designated part of the terri- 
tory forming the State of Ohio, had the required population of 
60,000, when they could call a convention and frame a consti- 
tution preparatory to being admitted as a state into the Union. 
Early in 1802 a census was taken in the eastern division of the 
territory and. it was found to contain forty-five thousand and 
twenty-eight persons of both sexes. The ordinance of 1787 re- 
quired sixty thousand inhabitants to entitle the district to be- 
come a state, and yet an application was then made to congress 
for a law empowering the inhabitants of that division to call a 
convention and form a constitution preparatory to the establish- 
ment of a state government. The law was passed and approved 
April 30th, 1802, when the eastern district had only the popula- 
tion above stated. This, however, is not the only instance in 
which the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 have not been 
strictly observed and carried out by the congress of the United 
States. This has been notably so in reference to the requirements 
of the Fifth article, wherein it provided that “there shall be formed 
in the said territory not less than three nor more than five 
states.” Yet congress formed out of the said Northwest Ter- 
ritory six states, as hereinbefore stated. 

The doubt and uncertainty as to when Ohio became a state 
has arisen largely from the fact that congress desired ‘and in- 
tended to impose conditions and restrictions, while professing 
to admit the state on an equal footing with the original states. 
But, while the original states were subject to no restrictions or 
limitation of power except those contained in the Federal con- 
stitution, by the enabling act of April 30th, 1802, congress pro- 
posed the admission of Ohio as a state in the Federal union 
upon the acceptance of certain conditions, some of them of an 
oppressive character, degrading in their tendency, and injurious 
to the future prosperity of the people. One of them was that 
congress should have the right of disposing of the jurisdiction 
of the territory north of the line east and west through the 
southern extreme of Lake Michigan as they might deem proper, 
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although in express terms the ordinance declared that that ter- 
ritory should remain a part of the state formed on the south 
of it until its inhabitants amounted to sixty thousand. 

Another condition was that each tract of land sold by con- 
gress from and after a certain date should be and remain ex- 
empt from any state, county, township or other tax whatever 
for the term of five years from and after the date of sale. 

The election was held, as provided in said enabling act, to 
choose the members of the constitutional convention to meet at 
Chillicothe on the first Monday of November, 1802, at which 
date the convention organized. It was in session until Novem- 
ber 29th. It agreed upon the form of a state constitution and 
did not require its submission to a popular vote, as this was. not 
required by the enabling act. The journal of the convention 
shows that a resolution was offered, that the constitution be 
submitted to the people for their adoption or rejection, and was 
lost by a vote of 27 to 7. The new constitution being adopted 
November 29th, 1802, by the unanimous vote of the convention. 
At the same date at which the convention adopted the consti- 
tution it also adopted an ordinance and resolution, to which 
special attention is called and which is hereafter given in full, 
and following the seventh section of the enabling act, which is 
also given in full, from which it will be observed that the con- 
ditions of congress in said enabling act were accepted by Ohio - 
to become operative and binding, when Congress should con- 
cede certain other conditions and additions to and modifications 
of the said propositions, and that said ordinance and resolution 
adopted by the convention imposed further obligations, which 
it was necessary for Congress to grant and act upon. The act 
of February 19, 1803, did not grant these conditions and obliga- 
tions; it only provided for the due execution of the laws of 
the United States within the state of Ohio. We find by the 
journal of the convention that Thomas Worthington was au- 
thorized to carry the constitution and ordinance and resolution 
to Congress, and to ask for the approval by Congress of the 
constitution, with the amendments and changes proposed in the 
ordinance and resolution of November 29, 1802. This duty was 
performed, and Mr. Worthington went to Philadelphia and sent 
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a letter to Congress, which on the 23d of December, with all 
the papers, were duly referred to a special committee. This 
committee made no report until in February, 1803. 

Meanwhile the question was raised whether the delegate, 
Mr. Fearing, from the territory of Ohio, was longer entitled to 
his seat, as the Ohio convention had, on the 29th of November, 
1802, adopted a state constitution. On the last day of January, 
1803, the house of representatives decided that Ohio was not 
yet a state, and that Mr. Fearing still held his place as delegate 
from the territory of Ohio. 

Now, you must observe that the convention to form a new 
constitution did not accept the conditions desired dy congress 
in the seventh section of the enabling act, but considered the 
people of the state as entitled to better terms, and that it was 
the duty of the convention to negotiate for better terms with 
Congress, and which terms, as demanded in the ordinance and 
resolution of 1802, Congress did afterwards grant. Mr. Wor- 
thington returned to Ohio, and the legislature convened on the 
first day of March, Tuesday, 1803, as stipulated in the state 
constitution, being assured that Congress would grant exactly the 
terms as set forth in the aforesaid ordinance and resolution. 

A reference to the act of Congress of May 7, 1800. To the 
7th Section of the Enabling Act of April 30, 1802. 

To the Act of Congress approved March 3, 1803 and to the 
acts and ordinance and resolution of the convention of 1802 is 
absolutely necessary in deciding the question of date. 

The act of 1800 set off that part of the Northwest Territory 
now included in Ohio as a distinct territorial government, and 
the seat of government fixed at Chillicothe. The rest of the ter- 
ritory was organized as the territory of Indiana. The boundaries 
of Ohio were given, and it was called the Eastern division. The 
ordinances of May, 1785, and July, 1787, were passed before 
settlements began north of the Ohio, and were held out to emi- 
grants as inducements to settle in a wilderness, with all the dan- 
gers and hardships connected therewith. These ordinances de- 
clared that “the lot No. 16 in each township shall be given per- 
petually for the use of schools,” and thus became a condition 
of the sale and settlement of the western country. This reser- 
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vation of section 16 therefore could not, April 30, 1802, be made 
the consideration of a new bargain between the United States. 
and the state of Ohio, because the state already had this reser- 
vation, as did all of the territory, by the ordinance of 1785. 

Now it is necessary to set forth section 7 of the said en- 
abling act, approved April 30, 1802, which was in the words 
following: 

“Section 7. That the following propositions be, and the 
same are hereby offered to the convention of the eastern state 
of the said territory, when formed, for their free acceptance or 
rejection; which if accepted by the convention, shall be obliga- 
tory upon the United States. First—That the section number 
sixteen, in every township, and where such section has been sold, 
granted or disposed of, other lands equivalent thereto, and most 
contiguous to the same, shall be granted to the inhabitants of 
such townships, for the use of schools. Second—That the six 
miles reservation, including the salt springs, commonly called 
the Scioto salt springs, the salt springs near the Muskingum 
river and in the Military tract, with the sections of land which 
include the same, shall be granted to the said state, for the use 
of the people thereof, the same to be used under such terms, and 
conditions, and regulations as the legislature of the said state 
shall direct; provided, the said legislature shall never sell nor 
lease the same for a period longer than ten years. Third—That 
one-twentieth part of the net proceeds of the lands lying within 
the said state, sold by Congress, from and after the thirtieth day 
of June next, after deducting all expenses incident to the same, 
shall be applied to the laying out, and making public roads lead- 
ing from the navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic to the 
Ohio, to the said state and through the same, such roads to be 
laid out, under the authority of Congress, with the consent of the 
several states through which the road shall pass; provided, al- 
ways, that the three foregoing propositions herein offered, are 
on the conditions, that the convention of the said state, shall 
provide by an ordinance, irrevocable without the consent of the 
United States, that every and each tract of land, sold by Con- 
gress, from and after the thirtieth day of June next, shall be and 
remain exempt from any tax laid by order or under authority 
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of the state, whether for state, county, township or any other 
purpose whatever for the term of five years, from and after the 
day of sale.” (Approved April 30, 1802.) 
Now, it will be observed that by said 7th section certain 
propositions contained therein are offered to the convention of the: 
eastern territory when formed for their free acceptance or rejec- 
tion, which, if accepted by the convention, shall be obligatory 
upon the United States. It is further to be noted that the con-. 
stitution, as adopted did neither accept or reject the propositions 
contained in the 7th section of the enabling act, as requested 
in said act. It was generally supposed at the time, that such 
acceptance or rejection would be final. But this was not the 
case. The almost unanimous opinion of the convention was that 
the conditions offered by Congress were not an adequate consid- 
eration for the state rights to be surrendered; yet not promptly 
rejecting the propositions they passed an ordinance in which: 
they resolved to accept them, provided certain additions and 
modifications should be agreed to by Congress, a copy of which 
ordinance and resolution passed in convention, November 29, 


1802, at which time the constitution was also adopted, was as. 
follows: 


“We, the representatives of the people of the eastern division 
of the territory northwest of the river Ohio, being assembled’ 
in convention, pursuant to an act of Congress, entitled “An act 
to enable the people of the eastern division of the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio to form a constitution and state govern- 
ment and for the admission of such state into the Union, on an 
equal footing with the original states, and for otl/er purposes, 
and having had under our consideration the propositions offered 
by the said act, for our free acceptance or rejection, do resolve 
to accept of the said propositions; provided, the follow- 
ing addition to and modification of the said _proposi- 
tions shall be agreed to by the Congress of the United 
States, viz., That in addition to the first proposition, 
securing the section number sixteen in every township, 
within certain tracts, to the inhabitants thereof, for the use of 
schools, a like donation, equal to one-thirty-sixth part of the 
amount of the lands in the United States military tract, shall be 
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made for the support of schools, within that tract; and that the 
like provision shall be made for the support of schools in the 
Virginia reservation, so far as the unlocated lands in that tract 
will supply the proportion aforesaid, after the warrants issued 
from said state have been satisfied; and also that a donation of 
the same kind, or such provision as Congress shall deem expe- 
dient, shall be made to the inhabitants of the Connecticut reserve. 
That of all the lands which may hereafter be purchased 
of the Indian tribes, by the United States, and lying 
within the state of Ohio, the one thirty-sixth part shall 
be given, as aforesaid, for the support of public schools. 
That all lands before mentioned to be appropriated by the United 
States, for the support of schools, shall be vested in the legisla- 
ture of this state, in trust for said purpose. That not less than 
three per cent. of the net proceeds of the lands of the United 
States, lying within the limits of the state of Ohio, sold and to 
be sold, after the thirtieth day of June last, shall be 
applied in laying out roads, within the state, under the direc- 
tion of the legislature thereof. And if the Congress of the United 
‘States shall agree to the above addition to and modification of the 
said propositions, it is hereby declared and ordained that every 
and each tract of land sold or to be sold by Congress, from and 
after the thirtieth day of June last, shall be and remain exempt 
from any tax laid by order or under the authority of the state, 
whether for state, county, township or any other purposes what- 
ever for the term of five years after the day of sale, to be reckoned 
from the date of the certificate of the first quarterly payment. 
“That whereas Congress, by a law entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the grant and conveyance of certain lands to John Cleves 
Symmes and his associates passed the fifth day of May, 1792, 
did authorize the President of the United States to convey by 
letters patent unto the said John Cleves Symmes and his asso- 
ciates, their heirs and assigns, a certain tract of land therein 
described, and did further authorize the President by the act 
aforesaid, to grant and convey unto the said John Cleves Symmes 
and his associates, their heirs and assigns, in trust for the pur- 
pose of establishing an academy and other public schools and 
seminaries of learning, one complete township to be included 
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and located within such limits and lines of boundary as the Presi- 
dent may judge expedient; and in pursuance thereof, the Presi- 
dent did convey unto the said John Cleves. Symmes and his 
associates, their heirs and assigns, by his letters patent, the afore- 
. said one complete township, to be located and accepted by the 
governor of the territory northwest of the river Ohio; and inas- 
much as the township aforesaid has never been located and ac- 
cepted agreeably to the provision of this act.” 

The convention recommend the following propositions to 
Congress as an equivalent for the one complete township afore- 
said, to wit: The lots numbered eight, eleven and twenty-six, 
reserved in the several townships for the future disposition of 
Congress, or so many of the said lots, as will amount to the 
number contained in the aforesaid complete township, to be 
vested in the legislature, in trust to and for the purpose for which 
the said township was originally intended, to be designated by 
the legislature of this state.” 


ACT OF CONGRESS, 


APPROVED MARCH 3, 1803. 


An act in addition to, and in modification of the proposi- 
tions contained in the act, entitled “An Act to enable the people 
of the eastern division of the territory northwest of the Ohio 
river, to form a constitution and state government, and for the 
admission of such state into the union, on an equal footing with 
the original states, and for other purposes.” 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the following several tracts of 
land in the state of Ohio be, and the same are hereby appropriated for 
the use of schools in that state, and shall, together with all the tracts of 
land heretofore appropriated for that purpose, be vested in the legis— 
lature of that state, in trust for the use aforesaid, and for no other use, 
intent or purpose whatever; that is to say: 


First: The following quarter townships in the tract commonly called 
the “United States Military Tract” for the use of schools within the 
same, viz., the first quarter of the third township in the first range, 
the first quarter of the first township in the fourth range, the fourth 
quarter of the first township and the third quarter of the fifth town- 
ship in the fifth range, the second quarter of the third township in 
the sixth range, the fourth quarter of the second township in the 
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seventh range, the third quarter of the third township in the eighth 
range, the first quarter of the first township and the first quarter of the 
third township in the ninth range, the third quarter of the first town- 
ship in the tenth range, the first and fourth quarters of the third town- 
ship in the eleventh range, the fourth quarter of the fourth township 
in the twelfth range, the second and third quarters of the fourth town- 
ship in the fifteenth range, the third quarter of the seventh township 
in the sixteenth range, and the first quarter of the sixth township and 
third quarter of the seventh township in the eighteenth range, being the 
one thirty-sixth part of the estimated whole amount of lands within that 
tract. 

Secondly: The following quarter townships in the same tract, for 
the use of schools in that tract, commonly called the Connecticut Re- 
serve, viz.: The third quarter of the ninth township and the fourth 
quarter of the tenth township in the first range, the first and second 
quarters of the ninth township in the second range, the second and third 
quarters of the ninth township in the third range; the first quarter of 
the ninth township and the fourth quarter of the tenth township in the 
fourth range, the first quarter of the ninth township in the fifth range, 
the first and fourth quarters of the ninth township in the sixth range, 
the first and third quarters of the ninth township in the seventh range, 
and the fourth quarter of the ninth township in the eighth range. 

Thirdly: So much of that tract commonly called the “Virginia Mili- 
tary Reservation” as will amount to one thirty-sixth part of the whole 
tract, for the use of schools within the same, and to be selected by 
the legislature of the state of Ohio, out of the unlocated lands in that 
tract, after the warrants issued from the state of Virginia shall have 
been satisfied; it being, however, understood that the donation is not 
to exceed the whole amount of the above-mentioned residue of such 
unlocated lands, even if it shall fall short of one thirty—-sixth part of 
said tract. 

Fourthly: One thirty-sixth part of all the lands of the United 
States lying in the state of Ohio, to which the Indian title has not 
been extinguished, which may hereafter be purchased of the Indian tribes,- 
by the United States, which thirty-sixth part shall consist of the Sec- 
tion No. 16 in each township, if the said land shall be surveyed in town- 
ships of six miles square, and shall, if the land be surveyed in a dif- 
ferent manner, be designated by lots. 

Sec. 2. That the secretary of the treasury shall, from time to time, 
and whenever the quarterly accounts of’ the receivers of public moneys 
of the several land offices shall be settled, pay three per cent. of the 
net proceeds of the lands of the United States, lying within the state 
of Ohio, which, since the thirtieth day of June last, have been, or 
hereafter may be sold by the United States, after deducting all expenses 
incidental to the same, to such person or persons as may be authorized 
by the legislature of the said state to receive the same, which sums, 
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thus paid, shall be applied to the laying out, opening and making roads, 
within the said state, and to no other purpose whatever; and an annual 
account of the application of the same shall be transmitted to the sec- 
retary of the treasury, by such officer of the state as the legislature 
thereof shall direct; and it is hereby declared, that the payment thus 
to be made, as well as the several appropriations for schools, made by 
the preceding section, are in conformity with, and in consideration of 
the conditions agreed on by the state of Ohio, by the ordinance of the 
convention of the said state, bearing date the twenty-ninth day of No- 
vember last. 


Sec. 3. That the sections of land heretofore promised for the use 
of schools, in lieu of such of the sections, No. 16, as have been other- 
wise disposed of, shall be selected by the secretary of the treasury, out 
of the unappropriated reserved sections, in the most contiguous town- 
ships. 

Sec. 4. That one complete township, in the state of Ohio, and 
district of Cincinnati, or so much of any one complete township, within 
the same, as may then remain unsold, together with as many adjoining 
sections as shall have been sold in the said township, so as to make in 
the whole, thirty-six sections, to be located under the direction of the 
legislature of the said state, on or before the first day of October next, 
with the register of the land office of Cincinnati, be, and the same is 
hereby vested in the legislature of the state of Ohio, for the purpose of 
establishing an academy, in lieu of the township already granted for the 
same purpose, by virtue of the act, entitled “An Act: authorizing the 
grant and conveyance of certain lands to John Cleves Symmes, and 
his associates.”” Provided, however, that the same shall revert to the 
United States, if, within five years after the passing of this act, a town- 
ship shall have been secured for the said purpose, within the boundary 
of the patent, granted, by virtue of the above-mentioned act, to John 
Cleves Symmes, and his associates. 


Sec. 5. That the attorney-general, for the time being, be directed 
and authorized to locate and accept; from the said John Cleves Symmes, 
and his associates, any one complete township within the boundaries of 
the said patent, so as to secure the same for the purpose of establish- 
ing an academy, in conformity to the provisions of the said patent, and 
in case of non-compliance, to take, or direct to be taken, such measures 
as will compel an execution’ of the trust. Provided, however, that John 
Cleves Symmes, and his associates, shall be released from the said 
trust and the said township shall vest in them, or any of them, in fee 
simple, upon payment into the treasury of the United States, of fifteen 
thousand three hundred and sixty dollars, with interest from the date of 
the above mentioned patent to the day of such payment. 


(Approved March 3, 1803.) 
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By Section 4 of the constitution it was declared that “Chil- 
licothe shall be the seat of government until the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight.” And, by Section 25, it was en- 
acted as follows: 


Src. 25. “The first session of the General Assembly shall commence 
on the first Tuesday of March next;” which would be “Tuesday, March 
Ist, 1803.” 


These sections, and schedule 6 were all mandatory and were 
strictly and fully complied with. 

It is therefore clear that Ohio became a state on the meet- 
ing of her first legislature, under the constitution of 1802, and 
this convened at Chillicothe on Tuesday, March Ist, 1803. 
Michael Baldwin was elected speaker of the house of representa- 
tives, and Nathaniel Massie speaker of the senate. 

This General Assembly then appointed : 

Secretary of State, . . . . . WHLLIAM CREIGHTON, Jr. 


Auditor of State, . . . . . . . +. THOMAS GIBSON. 
Treasurer, . oe el ele ele e)|LhWW et AM MCFARLAND. 


These officers were duly qualified and entered upon their 
respective duties. On Thursday, the 3rd of March, the legisla- 
ture counted the 4,564 votes cast for governor, and the speaker, 
M. Baldwin, declared “Edward Tiffin duly elected Governor of 
the State of Ohio.” 

And the record of these proceedings date from March 1, 1803. 


And as we have seen Congress agreed to the modifications 
as proposed in the ordinance and resolution passed by the Ohio 
convention November 29, 1802. And thus the compact between 
the people of Ohio and the Congress of the United States was 
completed. 

The act of Congress of February 19th, 1803, which declared 
the laws of the United States should be of the same force and 
effect in said state as elsewhere in the United States and the act 
of March 3rd, 1803, published in this article by which Congress 
consented to certain additions proposed by the convention, while 
they both recognized the State of Ohio, did not create a state. It 
must be remembered that there was no formal act of Congress 
for the admission of Ohio as a state and the law-making power 
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being the representative of the sovereignty of the state, when- 
ever that began, the territorial government on that day ceased, 
and Ohio became a state in the Union. 

. By the en-abling act of April 30, 1802, and by the adoption 
November 29, 1802, the people of Ohio became a body politic. Yet 
there was no state, for in the new constitution it was acknowl- 
edged that the territorial government should continue until a 
state government should be formed. It was for this object that 
in schedule (6) of the constitution it was ordained that an elec- 
tion of the governor, members of the legislature, and sheriffs, 
under the constitution should be held January 11th, 1803. 

This election was held accordingly and-a governor and 
members of the legislature elected. On this day all territorial 
officers resigned, the new state officials assumed their duties and 
then, and not wntil then, did Ohio become a state in the Union. 
This was Tuesday, March Ist, 1803. 

Will also state that I have in my library the first volume 
ever published of Ohio Laws. It is entitled “Acts of the State 
of Ohio, First Session, Volume 1, Chillicothe, Tuesday, the first 
day of March, A. D., 1803, being the first session held under the 
constitution of the State of Ohio.” Now refer to the act of Con- 
gress passed February 21, 1806, which decided when Ohio be- 
came a state. The territorial judges did not conclude the busi- 
ness of their courts, as they claimed, until April 15, 1803, and 
wanted their pay to that date. The officials of the treasury, on 
advice of the attorney general of the United States, refused to 
allow them pay beyond the time of the adoption of the new consti- 
tution, November 29, 1802. The judges then applied to the state 
legislature of Ohio, and were-refused payment, claiming that it 
was for the United States to pay. The result was the passage of 
the above act, which fixed the date when Ohio became a state as 
March 1, 1803. This has ever since been considered conclusive, 
and may properly be considered an authoritative decision upon 
this subject. 


Sandusky, Ohio, January 5th, 1901. 












STATE SOVEREIGNTY IN OHIO. 
BY JEAN DICK CHEETHAM. 


The doctrine of state sovereignty was the natural outgrowth 
of conditions which existed in the American colonies; in the 
Articles of Confederation the doctrine assumed definite form, 
each state was to “retain its sovereignty, freedom and independ- 
ence,” and this was the element of weakness that undermined 
‘the Confederation; it hindered the acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion by the States and delayed their union; it was made the 
battle cry in the political revolution of 1798-1800; it tainted the 
political life of the Republic and was the predisposing cause of 
most of the ills of our body politic for the first three-quarters 
of a century of our national existence, but the civil war struck 
the death blow to the doctrine. ' 

Ohio did not escape this malign influence. The story of the 
conflict between this State and the United States Bank— 
between the State government and the Federal government— 
is exceedingly interesting to the student of political history. In 
her youth Ohio not only advocated state rights, but nullification, 
and went so far as to prove her faith by her works. 

Her blunder was a serious one, but nation, state or individ- 
ual is the greatest that “Can win the most splendid victories by the 
retrieval of mistakes.” 

Ohio was admitted to the Union in 1803, during the admin- 
istration of President Jefferson, and for the first twenty-five years 
of her statehood, the Democratic-Republican was the dominant 





*“As separate states they were all agreed that they should con- 
stitute and govern themselves. The revolution under which they were 
gasping for life * * * * had been kindled by the abuse of power 
—the power of government. An invincible repugnance to the delega- 
tion of power, had thus been generated, by the very course of events 
which had rendered it necessary; and the more indispensable it became, 
the more awakened was the jealousy and the more intense was the distrust 
by which it was to be circumscribed.”—J. Q. Apams, Jubilee of the Con- 
stitution, p. I0. 
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party in both state and nation. It is not therefore surprising 
that she should have become imbued with the doctrine of state 
rights and tainted by that “colossal heresy” nullification. 

In April, 1816, Congress passed an act incorporating the 
Bank of the United States. This bill for rechartering the Bank 
(which had been originally established in 1791, but whose char- 
ter had expired in 1811) met with strong opposition in the 
House, where it passed by a vote of eighty to seventy-one. The 
fight was not so bitter in the Senate, the vote there standing 
twenty-two to twelve. — 

In the spring of 1817 the Bank established an office of dis- 
count and deposit at Cincinnati and a few months later another 
was opened at Chillicothe. 

When the Legislature met the following December, the 
private banks and the political demagogues began a very ‘lively 
campaign against these branches. The Legislature appointed a 
__ joint committee to consider the expediency of taxing all branches 

of the United States Bank that had been, or might be established 
within this State. The report of the committee was adverse to 
such action. (House Journal 1818, pp. 144-147.) 

The Lower House refused to concur in the report by a vote 
of 37 to 22, and presented a substitute consisting of a very 
lengthy preamble and brief resolutions. After considering the 
rights of the Government, the privileges of the State and the 
duties of the Bank, they strike the key-note of the opposition: 

“That these branches must very seriously affect the opera- 
tions of the state banks, admits of no question; and if we are to 
transact our business upon a paper currency, it would seem to 
be sound policy to preserve that currency in some measure under 
our own control. 

“From the banking institutions of the State, both the State 
government and its citizens, derive considerable revenue. ‘The 
profit made by banking is divided among ourselves, and the 
debts due to our banks, are debts due to our own citizens. But 
by the introduction of these branches, we place ourselves in the 
hands of strangers, and the discounts paid upon our loans, will 
be in the nature of a tribute to the stock jobbers of the Atlantic 
cities, and of Europe. * * * 
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“The discount upon Ohio paper in the Atlantic cities is in 
fact an advantage to the country. It induces the merchant to 
invest it in produce at home and seek a market for that produce 
abroad. * * * Its natural tendency is to keep money in the 
country, and send out produce; thus reducing the consumption 
of foreign articles within a just and proper boundary, and check- 
ing the propensity to engage in the trade of importation. 
* %* * The complaints against depreciated bank paper, and 
about the difficulty of exchange, are loud and incessant, but this 
is no proof that they are of the magnitude described. * * * 

“It is therefore evident that the capital introduced into the 
country through these branches, is directly calculated to wither 
our agriculture and cramp our manufactures, and, of course, 
has no claim upon our indulgence ; but is most unquestionably a 
proper subject of taxation.” (House Journal 1818, pp. 
313-315.) 

This substitute report was accepted and a committee was 
appointed to prepare a bill. No further action was taken, how- 
ever, in regard to the matter at that session. But when the 
_ General Assembly met ig the winter of 1818-1819 the question 
was again taken up and on the 8th of February, 1819, a law 
was enacted taxing the United States Bank. Ina preamble they 
declare that “The president and directors of the Bank of the 
United States have established two offices of discount and 
deposit in this state, at which they transact banking business, 
by loaning money and issuing bills in violation of the laws of 
this state.” It was therefore provided that if the Bank of the 
United States continued to do business after the 1st day of 
September, 1819, that it should “pay a tax of fifty thousand dol- 
lars per annum upon each office of discount and deposit at which 
they may commence or continue to transact banking business 
within this state.” (O. L. Vol. 17, pp. 190-191.) 

The collection of the tax was committed to the Auditor of 
State, who was to “make out his warrant under his seal of office - 
directed to any person whom he may appoint, in such warrant, 
to execute the same, commanding him to collect the amount of 
tax in said warrant specified, from the Bank of the United 
States.” (O. L. Vol. 17, p. 192.) 
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This collector was vested with extraordinary powers in col- 
lecting the tax. He was authorized to enter the banking house 
of the Bank of the United States and demand payment of the 
amount called for in the warrant. If, after such demand was 
made, payment of the tax was refused, if he was unable to find 
in the banking room any money, bank notes, etc., whereon to 
levy, the act declares that “it shall and may be lawful, and it is 
hereby made the duty of such person, to go into each and any 
other room or vault of such banking house, and every closet, 
chest, box or drawer in such banking house to open and search ; 
and any money, bank notes, or other goods and chattels, the 
property of said bank * * * therein deposited, thereon to levy, 
or so much thereof as will satisfy the tax aforesaid.” (O. L. 
Vol. 17, pp. 193.) 

The Auditor, considering the act imperative, made known 
to the Governor, at an early period, his determination to carry 
the law into effect, and he received the concurrent opinion of the 
Executive that it was his (the Auditor’s) duty to proceed to the 
executive thereof unless enjoined by proper authority. On the 
11th of September the Auditor was served with a notice that 
application would be made on the 14th of that month, “or so 
soon thereafter as counsel could be heard,” to the Circuit Court 
of the United States at Chillicothe, “to enjoin the proceedings 
under the aforesaid act, against the Bank of the United States, 
in the hands of the Auditor.” 

On the morning of the 15th of September the Auditor was 
served with a copy of a petition in chancery, filed in the Circuit 
Court of the United States by the officers of the Bank, praying, 
among other things, that the Auditor be enjoined from charging 
the said Bank with a tax of fifty thousand dollars upon either 
of the offices established in the State of Ohio, and also from 
making out any warrant or appointing any person to execute 
either or any of the provisions of the said act of the Legislature 
against them. 

The Auditor was also served with a subpoena in chancery 
from the Circuit Court to appear before it in Chillicothe on the 
first Monday of January to answer said petition. 
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Notwithstanding all this, the Auditor proceeded to charge 
the Bank of the United States with a tax of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and issued a warrant to John L. Harper for the 
collection of the same. On the 17th of September demand was 
made by Mr. Harper on the Cashier of the bank at Chillicothe, 
and on his refusal to pay it, the bank was forcibly entered by 
Mr. Harper and his assistant, and specie and bank notes to the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars were taken. Mr. 
Harper started at once for Columbus, and on reaching that point 
placed ninety-eight thousand dollars in the hands of the Treas- 
urer (two per cent of the full arhount being retained by the col- 
lectors for their services) and received the receipt of the Treasurer 
for that amount; this receipt was given by Mr. Harper to the 
Auditor, who gave his official receipt for it and charged the 
Treasurer therewith. The Treasurer consulted counsel as to 
whether he ought to retain this sum within his individual con- 
trol or pass it to the credit of the State on his books; he adopted 
the latter course, but placed the funds in a trunk and kept it 
separate from other funds. (Senate Journal 1820, pp. 39-66, 
and Wheaton’s Reports, 9, p. 833.) 

The United States Bank brought an action for trespass 
against the Auditor of State and others, in which it charged 
them with carrying away one hundred thousand dollars “under 
color and pretence of the law of Ohio,” and secured the arrest 
of the collectors who had taken the money from the bank at 
Chillicothe; they also secured an order enjoining the State 
Treasurer from “negotiating, delivering over, or in any manner 
parting with, or disposing of the specie and identical bank notes 
or coin, of which the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, or 
any part thereof consisted,” until the case should be finally de- 
cided. (House Journal 1821, p. 66.) 

At the next’ meeting of the General Assembly, December, 
1820, the Auditor of State made a full report of all that had 
occurred in connection with this case, and the report was referred 
to a joint committee of the House and Senate. On December 
12, 1820, this committee made a very lengthy report in which 
it declared that it was “aware of the doctrine that the Federal 
‘Courts are exclusively vested with jurisdiction to declare, in 
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the last resort, the true interpretation of the constitution of the 
United States. To this doctrine, in the latitude contended for, 
they never can give their assent.” (House Journal 1821, p. 106.) 

The committee recommended that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of McCulloch vs. the State of Mary- 
land (Wheaton’s Reports 4, p. 316), a case covering much the 
same ground, be ignored, and it was called a “manufactured 
ease.” It announced that “a combination between one-half of 
the states, comprising one-third of the people only, possess the 
power of disorganizing the federal government, in all its 
majesty of supremacy, without a single act of violence.” (House 
Journal 1821, p. 117.) 

It further said “In general partial legislation is objection- 
able, but this is no ordinary case ; and may, therefore call for, and 
warrant extraordinary measures. Since the exemptions claimed 
by the bank are sustained upon the proposition that the power 
that created it must have the power to preserve it, there would 
seem to be a strict propriety in putting the creating power 
to the exercise of this preserving power, and thus ascertaining 
distinctly whether the executive and legislative departments of 
the government of the Union, will recognize, sustain and enforce 
the doctrine of the judicial department.” (House Journal 1821, 
p. 130.) 

It then proceeded to recommend that the United States 
Bank be placed beyond the protection of the laws of the State, 
and the committee adopted a series of resolutions, among them 
the following: 


Resolved, By the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That in 
respect to the powers of the governments of the several states that com- 
pose the American Unicn and the powers of the Federal Government, 
this General Assembly do recognize and approve the doctrines asserted 
by the Legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia in their resolutions: of 
November and December, 1798, and January, 1800, and do consider 
that their principles have been recognized and adopted by a majority of 
the American people. 

Resolved further, That this General Assembly do assert, and will 
maintain, by all legal and constitutional means, the right of the states to 
tax the business and property of any private corporation of trade, in- 
corporated by the Congress of the United States, and located to transact 
its corporate business within any state. 


; 
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Resolved further, That the Bank of the United States is a private 
corporation of trade, the capital and business of which may be legally 
taxed in any state where they may be found. 


Resolved further, That this General Assembly do protest against the 
doctrine, that the political rights of the separate states that compose the 
American Union, and their powers as sovereign states, may be settled 
and determined in the Supreme Court of the United States, so as to 
conclude and bind them, in cases contrived between individuals, and 
where they are, no one of them, parties direct. (House Journal 1821, 


p. 131.) 


The committee made its report to the General Assembly, 
the resolutions were adopted, and on Jan. 29, 1821, a law was 
passed withdrawing from the Bank of the United States the aid 
and protection of the state laws. 

This law provided “That from and after the ist day 
of September next, it shall not be lawful for any sheriff 
or other keeper of a jail within this state, to receive into his cus- 
tody any person arrested upon mesne process, or taken or 
charged in execution at the suit of the president, directors & co. 
of the Bank of the United States, or any person committed for 
or upon account of any offense alleged and charged to have been 
committed upon the property, rights, interests, or corporate 
franchises of said Bank, when acting under a law of this State. 

“That * * * it shall not be lawful for any judge, justice of 
the peace, or other judicial officer appointed under the authority 
of this State, to receive any acknowledgment or proof of the ac- 
knowledgment of any deed of conveyance of any kind whatever, 
to which the president, directors & co. of the Bank of the 
United States are or may be a party, or which may be taken 
or made for their use; and no recorder shall receive into his 
office, or record any deed of conveyance of any description what- 
soever, in which the said president, directors & co. of the Bank 
of the United States are or may be a party, or which may be 
made for their use, after the said first day of September next. 

“Tt shall not be lawful for any notary public appointed under 
the authority of this state, to make a protest or give a notice 
thereof, of any promissory note, or bill of exchange, made pay- 
able to the president, directors & co. of the Bank of the United 
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States, endorsed to them, or made payable at any office of dis- 
count and deposit established by them in this state. 

“That if any sheriff, or jailor, shall violate the provisions 
of the first section of this act, he shall forfeit and pay the sum 
of $200 for every such offense, to be recovered of him in an 
action of debt, by the party so received in custody. And if any 
judge, justice of the peace, or recorder shall do or perform any 
act prohibited by this act, every such judge, justice of the peace 
or recorder, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor in office, 
and upon conviction thereof, upon indictment shall be fined any 
sum not exceeding $500 at the discretion of the Court; and if 
any notary public shall make a protest, or give notice thereof, 
of any promissory note or bill of exchange made payable to or 
endorsed to the Bank of the United States,or made payable at any 
office of discount and deposit by them established in this State, 
every such notary public shall be considered guilty of a misde- 
meanor in office, for which he shall be prosecuted by indictment 
and upon conviction thereof, he shall be removed from office 
and such shall be the judgment of the Court.” (O. L. Vol. 19, 
pp. 108-110.) 

Be it said to the honor of a few members of the Nineteenth 
General Assembly that this outrageous measure was not allowed 
to pass the Lower House without a vigorous protest, which was 
signed by Messrs. Vance, Cooley, Harris, Sloane, Parish and 
Gault. 

Their statement of the case was strong and clear, and some 
of the points they made deserve to be noted. 

“The bill * * * contains provisions in themselves so ex- 
traordinary and alarming, and is part of a system so manifestly 
repugnant to individual justice and the acknowledged principles 
upon which the Union of the States is founded—the under- 
signed cannot suffer it to pass without a public manifestation of 
their dissent. So decisive and overwhelming a majority as that 
by which this measure passed both branches of the Legislature, 
might, on ordinary occasions, well induce opposition to pause, 
and to doubt whether they had not taken an incorrect and im- 
proper view of the subject. But this, in the language of the 
select committee, ‘is no ordinary case.’ And the undersigned, 
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after having given to it all the consideration its importance 
demands, are so clearly satisfied of the correctness of the course 
they have taken, they deem it a sacred duty which they owe te 
themselves, their constituents and the people of the state at 
large, to record their decided disapprobation of the measures 
which have been adopted, and the reasons upon which that dis- 
approbation is founded. * * * ' 

“No fondness for state rights—no pride of individual 
opiuion—should ever induce them (the people) to endanger the 
safety of our political union, or pass laws to legalize the com- 
mission of crime. A foreigner, an alien enemy, is entitled to 
protection from our laws, in his person and in his property. 
Should it be proposed to pass a law by which it would be lawful 
for any individual to rob a foreigner found within our State, 
or to commit a larceny upon his property, every individual would 
be shocked at its gross enormity; and yet it is deliberately pro- 
posed to authorize the commission of any violation of the rights 
of the corporation of the bank of the United States (robbery, 
larceny and forgery not excepted); a corporation composed of 
citizens of our own State and country ; established under the con- 
stitution and laws of the Union, by the representatives of the 
people themselves ; a corporation peaceably pursuing their bus- 
iness in our state, and arrogating to themselves no exemption 
but what the constituted authorities of the nation have recog- 
—.- * * 

“That the constitution of the United States, and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof, are the supreme law of the land; 
that they are paramount to the constitution or laws of any par- 
ticular state, need not be now urged. This principle is the very 
keystone upon which the fabric of our political union rests. 
Destroy this, and we are no longer one government or one peo- 
ple. When, therefore, the constitutional powers conferred by 
the people upon the general government conflict with those 
assumed by the states, when they become absolutely inconsistent, 
and cannot exist together, those of the latter must yield. Any 
other supposition would be at war with the letter and spirit of 
the constitution ; with the first principles upon which the union 
of the state is founded. * * * 
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“If the states themselves are to be the sole expositors im 
the sense contended for, of the nature of the powers conferred 
upon the general government, and those retained to the states, 
they would probably receive as many different constructions, 
as there are members of the American family, as the in- 
terest, the feelings or the prejudices of each might dictate. 
And instead of the energy, the strength, and the harmony con- 
templated by the Union of the States, our government would 
become a perfect ‘hydra.’ It could afford neither safety nor 
protection; but must either fall to pieces of its own weight or 
be destroyed by the discrepancy of the materials of which it is 
composed. * * * 


“Soon after the close of the war, the charter of the old bank 
having been suffered to expire, the multiplicity of local banks 
in every section of the country, the frauds of some, and the 
improvidence and mismanagement of others, had introduced the 
utmost derangement into our circulating medium. A kind of 
village aristocracy was erected in almost every town. The 
fiscal operations of the government were embarrassed, and dis- 
satisfaction, distrust and complaint prevailed. The paper that. 
was current in one place for the purposes of business, would not 
answer in another; and general disorder, confusion and loss re- 
sulted as well to the government as to individuals. The estab- 
lishment of a uniform currency, the correction of the abuses of 
the system of banking, and the establishment of a National 
Bank, was generally desired. That institution was created. A 
branch in this state was solicited and came among us. Then it 
was that hostility to the institution first began to be manifest. 
* * * The local institutions could no longer inundate the 
country with a currency that would not answer the purposes of 
money, and hence the outcry against an institution which 
seemed to show to the world the rottenness of the local banks. 
* * * In those states where there has not been an excess 
of banking; where the public have not been imposed upon by 
paper representing nothing but the frauds or the follies of those 
who issued it, no complaints have been ever heard of the oper- 
ations of the Bank of the United States or its branches. * * * 

“A controversy in which the state, unless she is dis- 
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posed to inflict a vital wound upon the Union of the States, 
must and will, sooner or later, abandon the grounds she has 
assumed, and which, the longer it is protracted, must eventuate 
in a deeper loss of interest and of character. Nor can we be- 
lieve, when the whole proceeding is calmly viewed and thor- 
oughly understood by the people, that they can ever sanction 
the measures which their representatives have adopted.” 
(House Journal 1821, pp. 386-393.) 

The case of the United States Bank vs. Ralph Osborn and 
others, was taken up by the United States Circuit Court at its 
September term, 1821, and on the 5th of September a decree 
was entered against Osborn for the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars and ‘interest on nineteen thousand eight hundred 
and thirty dollars (the specie collected), and it was ordered to be 
paid to the bank on or before the 6th of September. The order 
of the Court not being complied with, an attachment was 
awarded against the Treasurer (he having been made a party to 
the suit and the money being in his possession), he was taken 
into custody by the marshal of the district, and during his con- 
finement, “a writ of sequestration was awarded, and ninety- 
eight thousand dollars, part of the money collected from the 
bank,” was taken from the treasury, brought into the Court 
and delivered to the plaintiffs. An appeal to the Supreme 
Court was then arranged for by the defendants, for the two 
thousand dollars with the interest and costs, and when this was 
done the Treasurer was released from custody. (Senate Journal 
1822, pp. 54-55-) i 

On March 19, 1824, the decree of the Circuit Court was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court “as to the sums of $98,000 and 
$2,000, but was reversed as to interest due on the coin, on the 
ground that while the parties were restrained by the Court from 
using it, they ought not to be charged with interest; and Chief 
Justice Marshall declared that “The act of the State of Ohio 
* %* * is repugnant to the law of the United States, made 
in pursuance of the constitution, and, therefore, void.” (Whea- 
ton’s Reports, 9, pp. 871, 868.) 

The General Assembly of Ohio at its next session passed a 
resolution (January 24, 1825) authorizing the Auditor of State to 
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draw on the Treasurer of State in favor of the “Cashier of the 
Branch Bank of the United States at Chillicothe for the amount 
of the judgment rendered in favor of said Bank vs. Ralph 
Osborn and others,” and that he credit “Samuel Sullivan, late 
treasurer of Ohio, with the sum of ninety-eight thousand dollars, 
being part of the sum levied and collected from the Bank of the 
United States, which sum was taken by writ of sequestration 
from the said treasurer.” (O. L. Vol. 23, p. 106.) 

Thus ended the conflict, after a period of six years, between 
Ohio and the Federal Government, the former, by its final action 
in the matter in 1825, accepting the doctrine “that the Federal 
Courts are exclusively vested with jurisdiction to declare, in the 
last resort, the true interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Ohio recovered rapidly from this temporary insanity, for in 
1833, when South Carolina passed the ordinance of nullification, 
the Ohio Legislature passed the following resolutions in relation 
to the action of her sister state: 

Resolved, That the doctrine that the state has the power to nullify 
a law of the general government, is revolutionary in its character and is 
in its nature calculated to overthrow the great Temple of American 
Liberty; such a course cannot absolve that allegiance which the people 
of this Union owe to the supremacy of the laws. (O. L. Vol. 31, p. 275.) 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That this 
Legislature do cordially approve of the exposition of the principles of 
the constitution of the United States, touching the pernicious doctrines 
of nullification and secession, set forth in the proclamation of the Pres— 
ident of the United States, of the 1oth of December ‘last, and in his late 
message to Congress, and that this Legislature do also feel the strongest 
assurance that the principles contained in that exposition will be firmly 
sustained by the people of Ohio.” (O. L. Vol. 31, p. 271.) 

Ohio was not alone in her opposition to the United States 
Bank. On the 3d of February, 1818, Kentucky passed a law 
taxing the Bank of the United States, a branch of which had 
been established in Lexington. This law provided that a tax 
of five thousand dollars should be levied and collected annually 
on each office of discount and deposit located in that state. 
Upon the failure of the officers of the Bank to pay the amount 
specified, they were required “to pay to the commonwealth of 
Kentucky the sum of ten thousand dollars, to be recovered by 
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action of debt in the general court of the State.” (Kentucky 
Laws, 1818, pp. 527, 528.) 

On January 28th, 1819, this Legislature passed an act 
imposing a tax of sixty thousand dollars per annum, or five 
thousand dollars per month, on the Bank of the United States. 
The sergeant of the Court of Appeals was to collect this tax in 
case the money was not paid “or distrain the money, goods, 
&c.” He was authorized “to break and enter any outer door or 
inside door of such banking house or office of discount or deposit, 
or any vault, drawer, chest or box in which money, goods, chat- 
tels, rights, credits, etc.,” could be found and he was directed to 
sell these goods, chattels, etc., for ready money, or so much of 
them as should be necessary to discharge this tax. (K. L. 1819, 
Pp. 637-638.) 

The officers of the Bank refused to pay the tax and suit was 
brought against them in the General Court of the State, but the 
case was decided in favor of the Bank. It was then taken to the 
Court of Appeals and the ruling of the lower court was sustained. 
(Cincinnati Gazette and Liberty Hall, Dec. 21, 1819.) 

The Maryland Legislature passed an act in 1818 imposing a 
stamp duty on the circulating notes of the United States Bank 
or branches thereof located in that State. The Bank refused to 
pay the tax and suit was brought against McCulloch, the cashier, 
to collect it. Judgment was recovered against him.in the Balti- 
more County Court; he carried it to the Court of Appeals, which 
affirmed the judgment of the lower court. From the Court of 
Appeals it was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the decision of the lower courts was reversed, Chief Justice 
Marshall declaring that the law taxing the Bank of the United 
States was unconstitutional and void. (Wheaton’s Reports, 4, p. 
437-) 

The states named herein are probably the only ones that 
asserted the doctrine of state rights in connection with the United 
States Bank, but not many of the older states “can boast that 
they have never done priest’s service at the altar of state sover- 


eignty.” 





® Von Holst, Constitutional History of the U. S. Vol. 1, p. 490. 





“JOHNNY APPLESEED”—JOHN CHAPMAN. 


HIS MEMORY HONORED WITH A MONUMENT 
AT MANSFIELD, O. 


Exercises of a unique and interesting character were held 
at Mansfield, Ohio, on the afternoon of November 8, 1900. It 
was the dedication in the Sherman-Heineman Park of the mon- 
ument to the memory of John Chapman, otherwise and more 
popularly known as “Johnny Apple- 
seed,” one of the historic characters 
of early Ohio, and particularly of the 
pioneer days of Richland county. 
The weather was not propitious for 
a numerous gathering of spectators, 
but those who were present will ever 
remember the occasion with peculiar 
interest. The monument was a gift 
to the city by Hon. M. B. Bushnell,* 
one of the Park Commissioners. 
The lower part of the monument is 
a buff stone, and bears the inscrip- 
tion “In memory of John Chapman, 
best known as ‘Johnny Appleseed,’ 
pioneer nurseryman of Richland county from 1810 to 1830.” 
On the opposite side are the names of the Park Commissioners. 
“Martin B. Bushnell, Henry M. Weaver and Roeliff Brinker- 
hoff, Sr., 1900.” The dedicatory ceremonies were by invitation 
of the Park Commissioners conducted under the auspices of the 
Historical Society of Richland county, the members of which, 
in addition to the city officials, were specially invited to be 
present. The invocation was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. H. L. 
Wiles, of the First Lutheran Church. General Roeliff Brinker- 
hoff, one of the Park Commissioners, and President of the Ohio 
State Archzological Society, then made the following address: 


HON. M. B. BUSHNELL. 





*The gentleman who erected the monument to the memory of 
“Johnny Appleseed” in the Sherman-Heineman Park at Mansfield, O. 
(303) 
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ADDRESS OF GENERAL BRINKERHOFF. 


General Roeliff Brinkerhoff, of the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners, in his address spoke as follows: 

We have met here today to dedicate a monument to one 
of the earliest and most unselfish of Ohio benefactors. His 
name was John Chapman, but to the pioneers he was everywhere 
known as “Johnny Appleseed.” The 
field of his operations, in Ohio, was 
mainly, the valleys of the Muskin- 
gum river and its tributaries and his 
mission, for the most part, was to 
plant apple seeds in well located 
nurseries, in advance of civilization 
and have apple trees ready for plant- 
ing when the pioneers should appear. 

He also scattered through the 
forest the seeds of medicinal plants, 
such as dog-fennel, pennyroyal, cat- 
nip, hoarhound, rattlesnake root and 
the like. 

We hear of him as early as 1806 
on the Ohio river, with two canoe loads of appleseeds gathered 
from the cider presses of western Pennsylvania and with these 
he planted nurseries along the Muskingum river and its trib- 
utaries. : 

About 1810 he made his headquarters in that part of the old 
county of Richland, which is now Ashland, in Green township, 
and was there for a number of years and then came to Mans- 
field. He was a familiar figure and a welcome guest in the 
homes of the early pioneers. All the early orchards of Richland 
county were procured from the nurseries of “Johnny Appleseed.” 

Within the sound of my voice, where I now stand, there are 
a dozen or more trees that we believe are the lineal descendants 
of “Johnny Appleseed’s” nurseries. In fact, this monument is 
almost within the shadow of three or four of them. 

As civilization advanced “Johnny” passed on to the west- 
ward and at last, in 1847, he ended his career in Indiana and was 


GEN. R. BRINKERHOFF. 
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buried near what is now the city of Fort Wayne. To the end 
he was true to his mission of planting nurseries and sowing the 
seeds of medicinal herbs. To the pioneers of Ohio he was an 
unselfish benefactor and we are here today to aid in transmitting 
to coming generations our grateful memory of his deeds. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The historical sketch of ‘Johnny Appleseed” was prepared 
and presented by Mr. A. J. Baughman, a recognized authority in 
the early history of Richland county. Mr. Baughman’s address 
was as follows: 

John Chapman was born at Springfield, Mass., in the year 
1775. Of his early life but little is known, as he was reticent 
about himself, but his half-sister, 
who came west at a later period, 
stated that Johnny had, when a boy, 
shown a fondness for natural scen- 
ery and often wandered from home 
in quest of plants and flowers and 
that he liked to listen to the birds 
singing and to gaze at the stars. 
Chapman’s penchant for planting 
apple seeds and cultivating nur- 
series caused him to be called 
“Appleseed John,” which was 
finally changed to “Johnny Apple- 
seed,’ and by that name he was 
called and known everywhere. 

The year Chapman came to Ohio has been variously stated, 
but to say it was one hundred years ago would not be far from 
the mark. An uncle of the late Rosella Rice lived in Jefferson 
county when Chapman made his first advent into Ohio, and one 
day saw a queer-looking craft coming down the Ohio river above 
Steubenville. It consisted of two canoes lashed together, and 
its crew was one man—an angular oddly-dressed person—and 
when he landed he said his name was Chapman, and that his 
cargo consisted of sacks of apple seeds and that he intended to 
plant nurseries. 








A. J. BAUGHMAN. 
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Chapman’s first nursery was planted nine miles below Steu- 
benville, up a narrow valley, from the Ohio river, at Brilliant, 
formerly called Lagrange, opposite Wellsburg, W. Va. After 
planting a number of nurseries along the river front, he extended 
his work into the interior of the state—into Richland county— 
where he made his home for many years. 

Chapman was enterprising in his way and planted nurseries 
in a number of counties which required him to travel hundreds 
of miles to visit and prune them yearly, as was his custom. His 
usual price for a tree was “a fip penny-bit,” but if the settler 
hadn’t money, Johnny would either give him credit or take old 
clothes for pay. He generally located his nurseries along 
streams, planted his seeds, surrounded the patch with a brush 
fence, and when the pioneers came, Johnny had young fruit 
trees ready for them. He extended his operations to the Mau- 
mee country and finally into Indiana, where the last years of his 
life were spent. He revisited Richland county the last time in 
1843, and called at my father’s, but as I was only five years old 
at the time I do not remember him. 

My parents (in about 1827-35) planted two orchards with 
trees they bought of Johnny, and he often called at their house, 
as he was a frequent caller at the homes of the settlers. My 
grandfather, Captain James Cunningham, settled in Richland 
county in 1808, and was acquainted with Johnny for many years, 
and I often heard him tell, in his Irish-witty way, many amusing 
anecdotes and incidents of Johnny’s life and of his peculiar and 
eccentric ways. 

Johnny was fairly educated, well read and was polite and 
attentive in manner and was chaste in conversation. His face 
was pleasant in expression, and he was kind and generous in 
disposition. His nature was a deeply religious one, and his life 
was blameless among his fellow men. He regarded comfort 
more than style and thought it wrong to spend money for cloth- 
ing to make a fine appearance. He usually wore a_ broad- 
brimmed hat. He went barefooted not only in the summer, but 
often in cold weather, and a coffee sack, with neck and armholes 
cut in it was worn as a coat. He was about 5 feet, 9 inches in 
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height, rather spare in build, but was large boned and sinewy. 
His eyes were blue, but darkened with animation. 

For a number of years Johnny lived in a little cabin near 
Perrysville (then in Richland county), but later he made his 
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home in Mansfield with his haif-sister, a Mrs. Groome, who lived 
on the Leesville road (now West Fourth street) near the present 
residence of R. G. Hancock. The parents of George C. Wise 
then lived near what is now the corner of West Fourth street 
and Penn avenue and the Groome and Wise families were 
friends and neighbors. George C. Wise, Hiram R. Smith, Mrs. 
J. H. Cook and others remember “Johnny Appleseed” quite well. 
Mrs. Cook was, perhaps, better acquainted with “Johnny” than 
any other living person today, for the Wiler House was often his 
stopping place. The homes of Judge Parker, Mr. Newman and 
others were ever open to receive “Johnny” as a guest. 

But the man who best understcod this peculiar character 
was the late Dr. William Bushnell, father of our respected fellow- 
townsman, the Hon. M. B. Bushnell, the donor of this beautiful 
commemorative monument, and by whose kindness and liber- 
ality we are liere today. With Dr. Bushnell’s scholastic attain- 
ments and intuitive knowledge of character he was enabled to 
know and appreciate Chapman's learning and the noble traits of 
his head and heart. 

When upon his journeys “Johnny” usually camped out. 
He never killed anything, not even for the purpose of obtaining 
food. He carried a kit of cooking utensils with him, among 
which was a mush-pan, which he sometimes wore as a hat. 
When he called at a house, his custom was to lie upon the floor 
with his kit for a pillow and after conversing with the family a 
short time, would then read from a Swedenborgian book or 
tract, and proceed to explain and extol the religious views he 
so zealously believed, and whose teachings he so faithfully car- 
ried out in his every-day life and conversation. His mission 
was one of peace and good will and he never carried a weapon, 
not even for self-defense. The Indians regarded him as a great 
“Medicine Man,” and his life seemed to be a charmed one, as 
neither savage men nor wild beast would harm him. 

Chapman never married and rumor said that a love affair in 
the old Bay State was the cause of his living the life of a celibate 
and recluse. Johnny himself never explained why he led such 
a singular life except to remark that he had a mission—which 
was understood to be to plant nurseries and to make converts to 
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the doctrines taught by Emanuel Swedenborg. He died at the 
home of William Worth in St. Joseph township, Allen county, 
Indiana, March 11, 1847, and was buried in David Archer’s 
graveyard, a few miles north of Fort Wayne, near the foot of a 
natural mound. His name is engraved as a cenotaph upon one 
of the monuments erected in Mifflin township, Ashland county, 
this state, to the memory of the pioneers. Those monuments 
were unveiled with imposing ceremony in the presence of over 
6,000 people Sept. 15, 1882, the seventieth anniversary of the 
Copus tragedy. 

During the war of 1812 Chapman often warned the settlers 
of approaching danger. The following incident is given: When 
the news spread that Levi Jones had been killed by the Indians 
and that Wallace Reed and others had probably met the same 
fate, excitement ran high and the few families which composed 
the population of Mansfield sought the protection of the block- 
house, situated on the public square, as it was supposed the 
savages were coming in force from the north to overrun the 
country and to murder the settlers. 

There were no troops at-the block-house at the time and 
as an attack was considered imminent a consultation was held 
and it was decided to send a messenger to Captain Douglas, at 
Mt. Vernon, for assistance. But who would undertake the haz- 
ardous journey? It was evening, and the rays of the sunset 
had faded away and the stars were beginning to shine in the 
darkening sky, and the trip of thirty miles must be made in the 
night over a new-cut road through a wi!derness—through a for- 
est infested with wild beasts and hostile Indians. 

A volunteer was asked for and a tall, lank man said de- 
murely: “I’ll go.” He.was bareheaded, barefooted, and was 
unarmed. His manner was meek and you had to look the second 
time into his clear, blue eyes to fully fathom the courage and 
determination shown in their depths. There was an expression 
in his countenance such as limners try to portray in their pic- 
tures of saints. It is scarcely necessary to state that the vol- 
unteer was “Johnny Appleseed,” for many of you have heard 


“ce 


your fathers tell how unostentatiously “Johnny” stood as “a 
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watchman on the walls of Jezreel,” to guard and protect the set- 
tlers from their savage foes. 

The journey to Mt. Vernon was a sort of a Paul Revere 
mission. Unlike Paul’s “Johnny’s” was made on foot—bare- 
footed—over’a rough road, but one that in time led to fame. 

“Johnny” would rap on the doors of the few cabins along 
the route, warn the settlers of the impending danger and advise 
them to flee to the block-house. 

“Johnny” arrived safely at Mt. Vernon, aroused the gar- 
rison and informed the commandant of his mission. Surely, 
figuratively speaking, 


u 


“The dun—deer’s hide 
On fleeter feet was never tried,” 


for so expeditiously was the trip made that at sunrise the next 
morning troops from Mt. Vernon arrived at the Mansfield block- 
house, accompanied by “Johnny,” who had made the round trip 
of sixty miles between sunset and sunrise. 

About a week before Chapman’s death, while at Fort 
Wayne, he heard that cattle had broken into his nursery in St. 
Joseph township and were destroying his trees, and he started 
on foot to look after his property. The distance was about 
twenty miles and the fatigue and exposure of the journey were 
too much for “Johnny’s” physical condition, then enfeebled by 
age; and at the even-tide he applied at the home of Mr. Worth 
for lodging for the night. Mr. Worth was a native Buckeye 
and had tived in Richland county when a boy, and when -he 
learned that his oddly-dressed caller was “Johnny Appleseed” 
gave him a cordial welcome. “Johnny” declined going to the 
supper table, but partook of a bowl of bread and milk. 

The day had been cold and raw with occasional flurries of 
snow, but in the evening the clouds cleared away and the sun 
shone warm and bright as it sank in the western sky. “Johnny” 
noticed this beautiful sun-set, an augury of the spring and 
flowers so soon to come and sat on the doorstep and gazed with 
wistful eyes toward the west. Perhaps this herald of the spring 
time, the season in which nature is resurrected from the death 
of winter, caused him to look with prophetic eyes to the future 
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and contemplate that glorious event of which Christ is the res- 
urrection and the life. Upon re-entering the house, “Johnny” 
declined the bed offered him for the night, preferring a quilt 
and pillow on the floor, but asked permission to hold family 
worship and read “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven,” “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God,” etc. , 

After he had finished reading the lesson, he said prayers— 
prayers long remembered by that family. He prayed for all 
sorts and conditions of men; that the way of righteousness might 
be made clear unto them and that saving grace might be freely 
given to all nations. He asked that the Holy Spirit might guide 
and govern all who profess and call themselves Christians and 
that all those who were afflicted in mind, body or estate, might 
be comforted and relieved, and that all might at last come to the 
knowledge of the truth and in the world to come have happiness 
and everlasting life. Not only the words of the prayer, but the 
pathos of his voice made a deep impression upon those present. 

In the mqrning “Johnny” was found in a high state of fever, 
pneumonia having. developed during the night, and the physi- 
cian called said he was beyond medical aid, but inquired partic- 
ularly about his religious belief, and remarked that he had never 
seen a dying man so perfectly calm, for upon his wan face there 
was an expression of happiness and upon his pale lips there was 
a smile of joy, as though he was communing with loved ones 
who had come to meet him and to soothe his weary spirit in his 
dying moments. And as his eyes shone with the beautiful light 
supernal God touched him with his finger and beckoned him 
home.* ° 











* John Chapman was buried at Ft. Wayne, Indiana, in the year 1847, 
according to the history of Richland county, by A. A. Graham (page 
266). He had been a resident of that vicinity for some seventeen years. 
He was buried by Mr. Worth and neighbors in David Archer’s grave 
yard, two and one-half miles north of Ft. Wayne. A letter of October 
4, 1900, from John H. Archer, grandson of David Archer, states that 
the account in Mr. Graham’s history is practically correct. John Archer 
says in his letter: 

“During his life and residence in this vicinity I suppose that every 
man, woman and child knew something of “Johnny Appleseed.” I find 
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Thus ended the life of the man who was not only a hero, 
but a benefactor as well; and his spirit is now at rest in the Par- 
adise of the Redeemed, and in the fullness of time, clothed 
again in the old body made anew, will enter into the Father’s 
house in which there are many mansions. In the words of his 
own faith, his bruised feet will be healed, and he shall walk on the 
gold-paved streets of the New Jerusalem of which he so elo- 
quently preached. It has been very appropriately said that 
although years have come and gone since his death, the memory 
of his good deeds live anew every springtime in the beauty and 
fragrance of the blossoms of the apple trees he loved so well. 

“Johnny Appleseed’s” death was in harmony with his unos- 
tentatious, blameless life. It is often remarked, “How beau- 
tiful is the Christian’s life; yea, but far more beautiful is the 
Christian’s death,” when “the fashion of his countenance is 
altered,” as he passes from the life here to the life beyond. 

What changes have taken place in the years that have inter- 
vened between the “Johnny Appleseed” period and today! It 
has been said that the lamp of civilization far surpasses that of 
Aladdin’s. Westward the star of empire took its way and 
changed the forests into fields of grain and the waste places into 
gardens of flowers and towns and cities have been built with 
marvelous handiwork. But in this march of progress the strug- 
gles and hardships of the early settlers must not be forgotten. 
Let us not only record the history, but the legends of the pioneer 
period; garner its facts and its fictions; its tales and traditions 
and collect even the crumbs that fall from the table of the feast. 





that there are quite a number of persons yet living here that remem-— 
ber him well and enjoy relating reminiscences and peculiarities of his 
habits and life. The historical account of his death and burial by the 
Worths and their neighbors, the Pettits, Goinges, Porters, Notestems, 
Parkers, Beckets, Whitesides, Pechons, Hatfields, Parrants, Ballards, 
Randsells and the Archers in David Archer’s private burial grounds is 
substantially correct. The grave, more especially the common head- 
boards used in those days, have long since decayed and become entirely 
obliterated, and at this time I do not think that any person could with 
any degree of certainty come within fifty feet of pointing out the loca- 
tion of his grave. Suffice it to say that he has been gathered in with 
his neighbors and friends, as I have enumerated, for the majority of them 
lie in David Archer’s graveyard with him.” 
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To-day, the events which stirred the souls and tried the 
courage of the pioneers seem to come out of the dim past and 
glide as panoramic views before me. A number of the actors 
in those scenes,were of my “kith and kin” who have long since 
crossed over the river in their journey to the land where Enoch 
and Elijah are pioneers, while I am left to exclaim: 


“Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


While-the scenes of those pioneer days are vivid to us on 
history’s page, future generations may look upon them as the 
phantasmagoria of a dream. 

At 72 years of age—46 of which had been devoted to lis 
self-imposed mission—John Chapman ripened into death as nat- 
urally and as beautifully as the apple seeds of his planting had. 
grown into trees, had budded into blossoms and ripened into 
fruit. The monument which is now to be unveiled is a fitting 
memorial to the man in whom there dwelt a comprehensive love 
that reached downward to the lowest forms of life and upward 
to the throne of the Divine. 

At the close of Mr. Baughman’s address the monument was. 
unveiled by Major Brown, of Mansfield, after which a quartet, 
consisting of Charles H. Harding, Dr. C. N. Miles, Major Fred 
S. Marquis and E. W. Dann, sang “Onward and Upward,” and 
the exercises closed with the singing by all present of “America.” 








‘“‘JOHNNY APPLESEED” ADDENDUM. 
E. O. RANDALL, EDITOR. 


From several sources, more or less authentic, much interest- 
ing information may be collated concerning “Johnny Apple- 
seed.”’ He pursued his special calling for many years through- 
out the central and eastern portions of Ohio, particularly in 
Knox, Richland, Wayne and Ashland counties, or in the territory 
since known as these counties, and it is from the histories of 
these counties that we rely largely for fragmentary descriptions. 
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of the peculiar personality and eccentric experiences of John 
Chapman. 

"The early history of John Chapman is veiled in obscurity 
and for some unknown reason he never discloséd the events of 
his youth. He was of New England ancestry and undoubtedly 
well educated, for he was a good reader and a ready talker, 
indeed at times is said to have been eloquent, especially when 
discoursing upon “fine fruit and the spiritual theories of his 
beloved Swedenborg,” whose beliefs he espoused. 

Aside from his odd hobby of planting apple seeds, which 
was probably the origin of the first nurseries in this part of the 
country, as well as the means of supplying the pioneers with that 
popular and nutritious fruit, John Chapman was interesting 
because of his strange habits, fantastic mode of attire, and 
unique manner of living. His clothing was sparse, singular and 
generally antique. He claimed that man should only be clothed 
to conceal his nakedness and not for comfort, much less display. 
His wardrobe was usually but the second hand refuse garments 
_ which he had taken in exchange for young apple trees. At times 
his main garment consisted of a coffee sack, through apertures’ 
of which he might thrust his head and arms. On one occasion 
it is reported a pair of shoes was given him which shortly after- 
wards he offered to a barefooted western traveler, who he said 
needed them worse than he. For a hat or covering he wore 
for a long time a tin pan, which he would use, as occasion re- 
quired, in the cooking of his frugal meal. This was subse- 
quently superseded by a head covering of a pasteboard “tile” so 
cut as to give a-wider rim on one side than the other, this to 
protect his features from the glare of the sun. In this anom- 
alous attire he traversed the country visiting the natives for the 
purpose of plying his appleseed profession. His gentleness of 
manner and generosity of disposition, always made him a wel- 
come guest wherever he was known, and whenever he would 
accept hospitality, which was seldom. But in his ideas of living 
and of society he was the pioneer Thoreau of his times. He 
preferred to live alone. He enjoyed the solitude of the woods 
and the companionship of the forest animals rather than that of 
a fellow-man. While traversing the woods in which he spent 
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a large part of his time, he carried with him an axe, a hatchet and 
a Virginia hoe, with which he cleared the underbrush, and dug 
in the loamy or rich soil, usually along the banks of some stream. 
In these cleared spots he would plant his apple seeds and start 
a nursery. While most of this work was done pro bono publico it 
was also his only source of subsistence. With a restless and 
roving disposition he kept moving from point to point scattering 
his nurseries along the streams or highways for even hundreds 
of miles. He seldom sold his wares for money, but usually 
exchanged them for such articles of clothing or food as he 
actually needed. We were so fortunate as to obtain an auto- 
graph order of John Chapman, which we here produce. 





His diet was that of the vegetarian. His meals consisted 
of berries, nuts, the native fruits of the country and little corn 
bread or mush made from meal, for which he had traded a 
handful of apple seeds. : 

In philosophy he was a stoic, and assumed to bear pain with 
stolid indifference. If he bruised or wounded his foot among 
stones or thorns, it is said his first remedial application was a 
red hot iron to the afflicted part, by which it was seared. He 
was an intense lover of every variety of God’s creatures, and to 
kill even the most repellant or useless form of animal life for any 
purpose, was to him a sin. If he saw an animal maltreated, or 
heard of it, he would buy it and give it to some more humane 
settler, with the condition that it be kindly treated. He de- 
served to be the patron saint of the Humane Society, of which 
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he was certainly the earliest forerunner. Emigrants who trav- 
eled from the east to the west passing in his vicinity would 
often cast off their decrepit or worn out horses, leaving them 
to starve or forage for themselves. As the blight of winter 
drew near, Chapman would corral these outcast brutes and 
bargain for their care and protection with some farmer until the 
coming spring. It is further recorded that he would never sell 
these poor and despised animals, but if any of them recovered 
their strength, so as to be valuable, he would lend them or give 
them away, exacting a promise from the recipient that the dumb 
beast should ever receive kind treatment. This sympathy with 
the lower iife and sacred respect for its existence was carried in 
“Johnny Appleseed” to an almost preposterous extent. At one 
time in relating the circumstance of being bitten by a rattle snake 
he said: “Poor fellow, he only just touched me when I in the 
heat of my ungodly passion put the heel of my scythe in him 
and went away. Some time afterward I went back and there 
lay the poor fellow dead.” That death was the cause of deep 
regret to Johnny, and he never referred to it without the feeling 
of great sorrow. At one time when camping out he kindled a 
fire for the comforts of home, when he noticed that the blaze was 
a drawing card for a large audience of mosquitoes, “seeking 
whom they might devour.” Many of these naturally were lured 
into the flames and burned. Chapman, without delay, brought 
water from a near stream or spring and extinguished the fire, 
saying, “God forbid that I should build a fire for my comfort 
which should be the means of destroying any of his creatures.” 
At another time he started a fire near a hollow log in the dead 
of winter, when he discovered that within the log a bear and 
cubs had taken refuge. Rather than disturb the peaceful slum- 
bers of bruin and family he put out the fire and spent the night 
upon the snow. Many similar instances might be related of his 
self-sacrifice and even endangerment of life, in behalf of the pro- 
tection and preservation of the humblest creatures of the prime- 
val forest. The most cursory knowledge of the life and belief of 
“Johnny Appieseed” is convincing as to his innate tenderness of 
heart and childlike simplicity of faith, He loved nature in all 
her forms with a passionate devotion. It is everywhere to be 
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inferred, where not actually stated, that in spite of his grotesque 
apparel, unnatural manner of living and crude method of dealing, 
he was nevertheless greatly respected by all who came in con- 
tact with him. Indeed some of his would be biographers have. 
the testimony of those who knew him, that he was a man of- 
strong character, deep philosophy, and solely impelled by the 
motives of humanity and benevolence. His religious tenets, 
such as they were, were not “orthodox,” but were the essence 
of primitive Christianity, namely, love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Like Thoreau, he did not wish to acquire property. He had 
no use for worldly goods. He constantly gave away, for the 
welfare of others, whatever possessions he might acquire. His 
purchase of three acres of land in Ashland county—in what is 
now known as the little town of Lake Fork—is the single and 
isolated instance in which Chapman ever invested any surplus 
capital in rea! estate. It is an odd sequence that the deed to 
Chapman was lost before being recorded, and the tract was 
never transferred upon the Auditor’s books. Chapman started a 
nursery upon the land, which, upon his leaving it, passed to other 
hands through the defect in the title. John Chapman was a 
marvelous and paradoxical mixture of noble and unconventional 
traits. It is a pity that we have not a complete account of his 
life replete as it undoubtedly was with good deeds. He was a 
benefactor of his race. He served his day and generation to the 
best of his ability and opportunity. No mah could do better. 


So he kept traveling, far and wide, 

“Till his old limbs failed him and he died. 

He said, at last: “’Tis a comfort to feel 

I’ve done some good in the .world, though not a great deal.” 


Weary travelers, journeying West, 

In the shade of his trees find pleasant rest. 
And often they start with glad surprise 

At the rosy fruit that around them lies. 


And if they inquire whence came such trees, 
Where not a bough once swayed in the breeze, 
The reply still comes, as they travel on, 
“These trees were planted by Appleseed John.” 


(From the poem “Appleseed John,” by Lydia Maria Child.) 








HUDSON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 
HUDSON, OHIO, JUNE 5, 1900. 


The city of Hudson, Ohio, Summit county, celebrated the hundredth’ 
anniversary of its settlement on the date noted above. The following 
account of that interesting occasion is prepared mainly from the record 
of the proceedings furnished us by the courtesy of Prof. W. I. Cham- 
berlain. We are indebted to Mrs. Edwin P. Gregory of Hudson for a 
copy of the portrait of her grandfather, David Hudson; and to Prof. 
H. W. Woodward for a photograph of the oil portrait of Heman Oviatt, 
now in the possession of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
E. O. R., Editor. 

The day was all that could have been desired, one of the 
most delightful June productions. Throngs of former Hudson 
residents, representing all parts of the country, had returned to 
their former home to join in the 
memories and festivities of the cel- 
ebration. Nearly two thousand per- 
sons registered their presence in the 
register provided for that purpose. 
Some seven hundred attended the 
literary and musical exercises at the 
church, while more than a thousand 
participated in the dinner which was 
spread in the huge tent erected in 
the park. The exercises of the day 
were inaugurated in the morning by 
a procession which formed in the 
Hudson Park and marched to the 
Congregational Church. The par- 
ticipants were the Hudson Military Band, the school children, 
with teachers, members of the societies, speakers, citizens and 
visitors. The Hon. W. I. Chamberlain presided over the var- 
ious exercises of the day. After appropriate music of both 
instrumental and vocal character, the invocation was pronounced 
by the Rev. George Darling, pastor of the Hudson Congrega- 
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tional Church (1858-1873 inclusive). The Rev. Charles W. Car- 
roll read the Scriptures (122nd Psalm) and offered the Centen- 
nial prayer. The address of the day was delivered by Dr. 
Ebenezer Bushnell who, Prof. Chamberlain said in introducing 
him, “graduated in college (Western Reserve) here 54 years ago, 
and married a Hudson girl, the daughter of Deacon Sylvester 
Baldwin, 50 years ago.” 


DR. BUSHNELL’S ADDRESS. 


There are people to whom their ancestors have become the 
gods they worship. Excess and misguidance of veneration havé 
degenerated into superstition of the basest description. But 
this is only the degradation of that which is, in itself, noble and 
elevating in human nature. By the impulses of nature parents 
take an interest in the well-being of their children, and strive to 
rear them for the best. By like impulses we look back to those 
who have preceded us with affectionate regard, and attribute to 
them all excellent characteristics, all lofty and inspiring actions. 
It is well thus. He who can be proud of his forefathers is wont 
to feel that honorable things are rightly demanded of him. He 
must be worthy of those who have done what they could to make 
his sojourn on earth comfortable, successful, with a benediction 
for the future. 

But, to be duly impressed by the story of the fathers we 
need somewhat more than the bare facts and figures which detail 
their course. We need to picture to our imagination the inci- 
dents of their lives. Let them leap upon the stage before our 
eyes. Let us look upon the progress of their toils. Let us hear 
their shouts of encouragement and stimulation, their songs of 
cheer, their sighs of sorrow, and their tender words of mutual 
sympathy. Thus entering into their experience, we may the 
more faithfully carry on every worthy work which they have laid 
down at the feet of our truth and industry—for us still to push 
forward. So are.the generations bound together into one whole, 
and human progress is a thing of perennial growth. So each 
generation becomes a foundation on which its successor may 
build, broader and higher. 
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A township was bought 101 years ago, by three men, one 
of whom, was David Hudson. It had, as yet, no name, but, like 
a convict on a prison-galley, was numbered. Its designation was 
“Township 4, Range 10.” It had cost 34 cents per acre. 

The next problem was to find this land, then to subdue 
and develop it. To this task Mr. Hudson devoted himself. 
Collecting a suitable number of helpers he set out on the journey. 
In these days we cover this distance in twenty-four hours. It 
took them just about forty times as long. You may follow them 
making their way to Lake Ontario—to the Niagara river, draw- 
ing their goods and boats around the mighty cataract, and to 
a safe distance above the rapids. Then, conquering an ice- 
gorge, see them wending their toilsome way along the southern 
shore of Lake Erie. Mostly rowing, sometimes hoisting a 
blanket for a sail, once driven on shore in a heavy wind and 
losing a portion of their provisions, they finally reached the 


Cuyahoga river. The water being at a low stage, they were 
often obliged to get out of the boat and push it over shallow 
places. Ten days were consumed in ascending to the mouth 


of Brandywine creek, where, one night, they were robbed of a 
quantity of flour, pork, whiskey and other valuables. Six days 
were then spent in finding the west line of the township. They 
who have never attempted to find and follow a surveyor’s line, 
merely blazed on trees, in an unbroken forest, will not be able to 
appreciate the seriousness of this undertaking. 

But at last Mr. Hudson and his company have planted foot 
upon the soil of “Township 4, Range 10.” A sense of victory 
swells their breasts with satisfaction. You can imagine the in- 
trepid man’s soliloquy : 


“This is the forest primeval, the towering oaks and the beeches, 
Poplars and maples, chestnuts, glowering walnuts and elm-trees, 
Stand like grim old giants of fable, forbidding our coming, 

Sternly denying our lordship, laughing to scorn axe and ploughshare, 

All the same down they must come and meekly yield to the victor, 

No longer wood-strength, but muscle and brain-pdwer shall here hold 
dominion.” 


And at the task thev valiantly went. Those who came and 
joined the settlement within the next fourteen years have been 
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accounted pioneers. Names of seventy-three are given, the pre- 
vailing names being Hudson, Bishop, Hollenbeck, Darrow, 
Gaylord, Oviatt, Thompson, Pease, Leach, Kilbourne, Kellogg, 
Lusk, Brown, Whedon, Holcomb, Post, Johnson, Chamberlain, 
Stone, Baldwin, Kingsbury, Ellsworth, Metcalf, Cobb, Mills, 
Case. 

Certainly the primitive dwellings were log-cabins, and the 
manner of life was very plain and simple, though none the less 
respectable for that. They were without some things of which 
we possess plenty. They had no friction matches, probably only 
the old-fashioned tinder-boxes. In the old times the fire- 
problem was not without difficulty. Mr. Hudson complains in 
one place that he lost his fire in a wet time while on his travels. 
How to renew it? After being thoroughly settled in homes 
the pioneers must carefully cover the fire at night. Suppose it 
should go out! If neighbors were near enough, John or 
Robert must take a shovel and start off to “borrow some fire.” 
Our pioneers did not have inflammable gas, light-giving, in their 
homes, only tallow candles, holding a “bee” two or three times 
a year to “dip” a supply of candles. They had no water-pipes ; 
water was brought into the house, in pails. Manifestly the 
pioneers had no hot-air furnaces, no steam-heat, no baseburners. 
But such magnanimous fire-places! with great back-logs, and 
fore-sticks. A wild turkey properly prepared and suspended 
on a cord before the vigorous fire could be roasted to a turn, 
equal to the cooking of a most accomplished range. In time 
the tin reflector came as a god-send to the housewife. All these 
things are passed away, even to the wild turkeys. 

But these people had some things which we lack, and which 
the younger ones among us would like to witness as curiosities, 
e. g., the flax-brake, requiring the labor of a muscular man. to 
operate. It broke up the stalks of the plant into short pieces. 
Then the swingle, which separated the woody portions from the 
fiber. When this was done the outcome held up in a full hand 
would inform you why you call your little girl a “flaxen-haired” 
damsel. 

As one journeys now over these highways of a winter day, 
he no longer hears the thump of the flail in the barn, as the farmer 
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pounds out his wheat from the bundles, nor the hum of the 
spinning-wheel as the wife or daughter spins the rolls into yarn 
for knitting or weaving. This work is now done by machinery. 
Such is the progress of human improvement. Now the de- 
scendants of that generation ride to church in carriages, like 
nabobs as they are, not in ox-carts, nor on bob-sleds. Trav- 
ersing these roads and swinging scythes in these fields appeared 
the stalwart form of Horace Metcalf, and the lesser but not less 
industrious persons of the Browns, Oviatts, Thompsons, and the 
rest, too numerous to mention. The sick were ministered to in 
excursions by day or night, in rain or sunshine, in heat and cold 
by Drs. Moses Thompson, Jonathan Metcalf, Israel Town. The 
early physicians of a community, such as this was, grow into the 
family-life and the heart-affections of those to whom they faith- 
fully minister. 

It is worth while to remark the results of the combined 
efforts of the men who at that early date in the history of the 
Western Reserve stood for everything good and virtuous and 
_ godly in the community. Those whom you especially com- 
memorate today stand, in the annals of the whole region, as an 
integral portion of the army which contended for everything 
good, honorable and substantial. Numbers of these men were 
ministers. As I have looked over the history I have been 
surprised at the extent to which it seems to me the communities 
were moulded into all forms of intelligence and virtue, by such 
men as Harvey Coe, Caleb Pitkin, Ansel R. Clark, Dan’l C. 
Blood, Simeon Woodruff, Ephraim T. Woodruff, Wm. Han- 
ford, John Seward, Dexter Witter, Alfred Newton and Enoch 
Conger. 

It would be by no means seemly or just to forbear the 
acknowledgement of what was done in the pioneer days by the 
women. The average man’s wife is as brave and as sensible 
and as persistent as he is, and oftentimes a good deal better. 
And the average man is better and stronger for having at his 
elbow a courageous helper. 

Mrs. Harvey Baldwin, daughter of Mr. Hudson, being the 
first white child born in the township, deserves to be accounted 
the most genuine, simon-pure, pioneer of the whole. She lived 
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and died here in a good old age, the exemplification and embodi- 
ment of all womanly gentleness and godliness. Many a young 
man became for a time an inmate of her family. I believe every 
such an one was charmed with her motherly excellence. Gentle 
souls may be born in rude circumstances, and live in simple 
fashion. 

Of the wife of Heman Oviatt it is said that she exerted a 
most salutary influence over the Indians who frequented the 
neighborhood. Being acquainted with the languages of three 
of their tribes, she could hold conversation with them, and by 
uniform kindness shown them she softened their manners and 
made them more agreeable and safer neighbors. At one time 
she rode on horseback to Warren to testify in court in defense 
of one or two wrongfully or excessively accused. The kindness 
was afterwards repaid her by one of the Indians who brought 
her a remedy for some illness with which she was afflicted. But 
she fell by the way, dying before she reached the age of forty 


years. 
These women are not named because they were alone in the 
community, as examples of all good and noble qualities. Other 


names stand with theirs on the roll of honor, as Rebecca Wilcox, 
Polly Kellogg Pease, Mary Thompson Hazeltine, Aurelia Kel- 
logg Peck, Sarah P. Brewster, Theodosia Ingersoll. One might 
almost say “From one know all.” 

These men and women lived in cabins, with oiled paper for 
window-glass, though Mr. Hudson had brought glass, with 
puncheon-floors under their feet, and home-made clothing upon 
their persons. They contended against wild animals and wild 
men. A rude mortar made of a tree stump with a billet of wood 
suspended over it as a pestle, with which corn was broken up 
into hominy, graced the door-yard of one of the pioneer min- 
isters, and when a young man—a bit wild, I calculate—asked 
him what it was, he replied—“That? That’s priest-craft.” 
They gathered the sap for making maple sugar in wooden 
troughs, hauled it to the “sugar-camp” on rude sleds and boiled 
it in iron kettles. They worked hard, had a good time, drank 
some whiskey, no doubt, ate pork, and endured—lasting, on an 
average, the life-time of two generations and more. 
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Among these early settlers was Owen Brown, the stuttering 
father of John Brown. I have heard it said that he never stuttered 
when engaged in prayer—not because he did not pray, for he 
did. Probably little mention would be made of him if it were 
not for the eccentricities of his son. Nor do I now care to dis- 
cuss the son at length. It is the grimmest joke of the century 
that John Brown was able, by his ridiculous crusade, to throw 
Virginia into such mortal terror. Had. Gov. Wise and his 
people been New England Yankees, they would have drummed 
John Brown out of the state to the tune of the rogue’s march, 
and made him ridiculous. They did not think of that. No, by 
offering him pardon if he would promise not to do it again, they 
brought out noble heroism, and by executing him they made 
him a martyr. He is now not notorious, but famous, and they 
are the laughing stock of the age, and we are not ashamed of 
John Brown today. And so “his soul goes marehing on.” 

It will certainly be fitting for the student looking into the 
pioneer times to consider Hudson, not only by itself alone, but 
also in its connection with the Reserve as a whole. It is to be 
remembered that nearly the whole of it was peopled by men 
and women of the same origin, and alike in opinions, and tastes 
and habits. A bond of sympathy, therefore, made them one 
people. I am led to think of this by noting that Mr. Hudson was 
accustomed to make a sort of mission excursion into other 
places for the purpose of promoting religious movements and 
building up Christian churches. There were men in various 
portions of the Reserve who were early given to labors for 
every good cause, for example, Dr. Peter Allen, of Kinsman, 
Dea. Meriman Cook, of Burton, Jonathan Baldwin, of Atwater, 
Rev. Mr. Meriam, of Randolph, Judge Brown, of Brownhelm, 
and others, whose united efforts gave unity and solidity to the 
whole, and made the Western Reserve a moral and political 
entity, as well as a spiritual force. Of Mr. Baldwin it is said that 
when it became known that he had determined to come to Ohio, 
his minister, the Rev. Seth Wiiliston, D. D., exacted of him a 
promise that he would not settle in any township. where there 
was a minister He came to Kingsville, where two sisters and 
their husbands bought farms and made their homes. . But there 
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was a minister there and so Mr. Baldwin came on to Atwaiter, 
where there was no minister. Then took place what the saga- 
cious pastor had foreseen. Mr. Baldwin soon became restive 
under the absence of public worship. He gathered his neigh- 
bors at his own house on Sundays, read sermons and led them 
in worship. It was not very long before the minister followed, 
then the church. And fifty years ago, the pastor, then in At- 
water (Rev. Elias Sharp) said “Dea. Baldwin was the father of 
everything good in Atwater.’”’. One of his sons was afterwards 
a Deacon in this (the Hudson) church. Another, after a min- 
istry of seventeen years in New York city, became the first 
president of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

The pioneers came, mostly, if not wholly, from New En- 
gland. Well, in those days postage on a single letter was 25¢c, 
and as iate as the forties postage on a letter from any point in 
the state was 12$c. The decimal currency was not in use. The 
coins were 64c, 12$c, 25c, 50c, $1.00, and not a great. many of 
them. Postage was seldom prepaid, and sometimes it was not 
encouraging to find a letter in the postoffice demanding 25c. 
postage, and your pocket-book empty. There were no envel- 
opes, and only a single piece of paper could be put into a letter. 
Few of the younger people of this day, I think, could fold an 
old-time sheet of letter paper so as to present it shapely and 
economical of writing space. It was not till about 1850 that 
postage was brought down to 5c, then to 3c, then to 2c, and 
letters and packages were gauged by weight, and the use of 
envelopes became lawful and customary. 

As regards the inner character and motives of these pioneers, 
probably the severest criticism that could be passed upon them 
would be to say—they were much like other people. Yet, Mr. 
Hudson, at least, was peculiar in his experience and purposes. 
He said that he had formerly entertained sentiments of skep- 
ticism, and had exerted his influence against Christianity. Hav- 
ing become, however, himself a Christian, he wished to coun- 
teract skepticism by exerting himself to build up the faith which 
he had labored to destroy. Hence his constant and consistent 
effort to establish the institutions and customs of intelligence,. 
virtue and religion. Naturally he would seek to ally with him- 
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self those whose views and purposes were consonant with his 
own. No doubt there were skeptical and even unworthy char- 
acters in early Hudson. But they do not appear prominently 
and are scarcely worthy of mention, only to say that they did 
not exert the formative influences which constructed the ruling 
features of society. It‘seems to me remarkable that the church 
was organized within two years after the first settlement of the 
township. We are told that the church was organized in 1802, 
by the Rev. Joseph Badger. This man appears as a laborious 
missionary on the Western Reserve and west of that at an early 
date. He was a pioneer everywhere. It was he who, ascend- 
ing the Sandusky river in a rude boat of his own construction, 
was overtaken by nightfall before he could reach a settlement 
for which he was bound. He had no food, and quaintly wrote— 
“Having nothing to eat we had patience for supper.” Some 
time not far irom 1860 the then synod of the Western Reserve, 
being informed that Mr. Badger’s grave, on the banks of the 
Maumee, was destitute of a stone to mark it, contributed, man 
by man, one dollar each for the erection of a monument worthy 
of the work and character of the man. 


So the church was organized. The first minister is said to 
have been Rev. David Bacon, the man who controlled the settie- 
ment of Tallmadge township, and illustrated there the influence 
-of God-fearing principle in the organizing of a community. But 
the Hudson church appears not to have had an installed pastor 
till 1815. Rev. Wm. Hanford was installed August 17 of that 
year, and continued in the pastorate sixteen years. He was a 
man of immovable principle, earnest piety, sound judgment, 
and, withal, keen intellect. The church flourished under his 
hand. One incident has interested me. On the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1817, Mr. Hanford was married to a lady whom I take 
to have belonged to the numerous family of Wrights, of Tall- 
madge, a great family of singers. At any rate the marriage cer- 
emony was performed by the Tallmadge minister, the Rev. 
Simeon Woodruff. The next day Mr. Hanford did a like ser- 
vice for Mr. Woodruff, marrying him to Miss Mary Granger. 
“The specially interesting element to me in these incidents is that 
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my wife is a daughter of this Mr. Woodruff, the only surviving 
member of a family of thirteen children. 

The church edifice in Hudson was erected in 1820. A large 
share of material prosperity is indicated by the ability to erect 
so costly a building as that was. But the style of it! Peace 
to the departed shades of that style. It had immense, fluted 
pillars to support the roof, between which a portion of the con- 
gregation could see the pulpit, circular pews with perpendicular 
backs in the middle of the house, and square old pews around 
the walls. Ata public meeting held in it for some purpose Judge 
Van R. Humphrey presided. The Judge was a stalwart six- 
footer. He stood on a platform one step high and by the least 
mite of a stoop he stood under the pulpit. Yet the pulpit had 
been lowered three feet, as the marks of the old stairs on the 
walls testified. When, afterwards, a floor was thrown across, 
making a basement underneath, the window of the original pulpit 
served for the new one! The pulpit and the’ pews had come up 
to the light! The first time I entered the old church it seemed 
to me as severe and uncomfortable a place of worship as the 
grimmest old Puritan could desire. 

It appears that one of the most acceptable ministers who 
preached in that house was the Rev. Giles Doolittle, who labored 
from 1832 to 1841. Thereafter he was laid aside by feeble health, 
and died shortly afterwards. This church with its appointments, 
and its constant maintenance of religion and education and 
practical godliness, has been and is now a substantial, indis- 
pensable, ever honorable element of Hudson’s high character, 
of its business solidity, and its prospects for future prosperity. 

In 1826 came the college. The “Erie Literary Society,” 
coming thus early into existence, testifies to the appreciation of 
education on the part of the settlers. It appears to have been 
composed of members from all portions of the Reserve, but 
especially the northeastern part. A beginning was made, and 
an academy was founded in Burton. But before a college 
charter was procured the building erected in Burton for the use 
ef the academy was burned, and the impression gained prev- 
alence that the place was unhealthy, and several causes seem to 
have combined to lead a committee appointed to determine the 
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location of the proposed college to abandon Burton and choose 
Hudson. In the very month of June, 1850, in which the semi- 
centennial was held, it occurred that I became a resident of 
Burton, where for seven years the surviving persons who had 
been interested in drawing the college to that location where my 
parishioners. There I first learned about the Erie Literary 
Society and the early history of the institution. I wish to say 
that these things were mentioned only incidentally to me, and 
that not by prominent actors in the events. Undoubtedly the 
people there felt aggrieved that the college was located else- 
where after all they had done, and especially hurt by the allega- 
tion against the healthfulness of their locality. But their in- 
terest in the cause of education was not quenched. The list of 
donors of substantial sums to the funds of Western Reserve 
College contains the names of Judge Peter Hitchcock, his son, 
Reuben Hitchcock, also a judge, of Gov. Seabury Ford, Henry 
H. Ford, George Boughton, Myron Beard, Rev. Dexter Witter. 
And from this very cluster of families came the third president 
of the college, the Rev. Henry Lawrence Hitchcock, D. D., the 
gentlest, sweetest, purest, most godly of men, very like unto 
his godly mother. All ye who knew him loved him. You 
could not help it. He drew men to him and to the college, and — 
made himself a benediction to all who came within his reach. 
But, in the first attempt to procure a charter there occurred 
a marvel. Half the proposed trustees were ministers of the 
Gospel. The legislature seems to have contained some men of 
infidel sentiments, who determined to oppose granting a charter 
under which education would be controlled by clerical influence, 
and they succeeded in making the charter exclude all religious 
instruction. Of course this was not acceptable. The matter was 
laid before Judge Brown, of Brownhelm, by the Rev. Caleb 
Pitkin, and the two went to Columbus to get a change made. 
The judge afterward sent the minister home, saying that a 
sinner could manage a legislature better than a saint. He him- 
self remained and procured a charter which was acceptable. 
The college had difficulty in procuring a president. After 
some previous appointments had been made to no purpose, the 
Rev. C. B. Storrs became president. He is witnessed unto as 
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a lovable, excellent man, and satisfied the requirements made 
upon him. But he was a victim of consumption, and after a 
short term of office passed away and left the position vacant. 
Those who read the poems of Whittier may find among them a 
glowing tribute to the memory and work of President Storrs. 

I cannot go into the story of the differences of opinion which 
sprung up and disturbed the harmony and work of the college 
in regard to the subject of anti-slavery. I once heard President 
Pierce say he thought that trouble might have been averted. 
Whether that be true or not, and without saying whether the 
trustees were. or were not over-conservative on the subject, I 
wish to indorse one point of their sentiment, viz., that the 
proper business of a college student is to study, get his lessons, 
and recite them, thus rigidly training himself for the future, and 
not go scouring the country to give half-hatched lectures. In 
short, Mr. Mower, before you go into the hay-field grind your 
scythe. 

Though we are supposed to be dealing now with pioneers, 
it would not be fair to pass by the work of President Pierce. 
His was a pioneer work in the raising of endowment funds. He 
was much away from home on this business. Take the mere 
names and numbers of his “Record of Donations” as a skeleton, 
and let your imagination clothe it with the flesh and blood of 
his talking and speaking and his experiences. You follow him 
all over New England, in Boston, in New York. Many a novel 
is not half so interesting, nor a tenth part so instructive and 
profitable. 

Within these last one hundred years methods have changed. 
If “Township 4, Range 10,” were now to be settled and subdued, 
first of all a railroad would be pushed up into it or its neighbor- 
hood, and all goods and supplies forwarded over it. But the 
railroad was fifty years in coming. The old-time method en- 
tailed the sacrifices, hardships, high prices of imported goods, 
distance from market, of which we are often told. The procure- 
ment of the single article of salt, e. g., was attended with great 
labor and cost of time. 

But it does not follow that the method of pioneering now in 
vogue is any better for the health or the virtue of the people 
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than the plan of old. We live faster than the fathers lived. 
Whether, on the whole, we live better, is not so easily to be 
granted. It is said that some one reproached an old Greek 
because he did not come of an old, aristocratic family. “Is it not 
enough,” he replied, “that I begin the family?” 

Mr. Hudson, in his diary, gave expression to his sense of 
responsibility which lay upon him in leading others into situa- 
tions of peril, where they would be dependent on him for pro- 
tection. This community is indebted to him for the noble char- 
acter which led him to devote himself, with care and self-denial, 
to the establishment of a society, laying the foundations of com- 
mercial, educational, and religious stability and progress, and 
caring, not for himself alone, but for his companions. 

Now friends, you can hardly say, with Longfellow in his 
“Haunted Houses,” “There are more guests at table than the 
hosts invited.” You have invited by name, the memories of 
“Owners and occupants of earlier dates.” You are striving to 
mingle their personalities, their thoughts, their principles, their 
actions, with your own in these commemorative festivities. 
They do not appear to your bodily senses. You do not see their 
forms, nor hear their voices. You do not take them by the 
hand. But you welcome the thought of them. You revere the 
remembrance of their deeds, their character. ‘The forest pri- 
meval”’ is long since laid iow. But they who wielded the axe, 
and who‘drove the plowshare through the virgin soil, though 
they sleep in your church-yards—“in your hearts they perish 
not.” And they now make themselves felt in this congregation 
no less sensibly than we feel each others’ presence. So it is, 
so be it ever with those who do something fit to be held in 
remembrance. Not, indeed, in the outward incidents or condi- 
tions, but in the inward essentials we do hold converse with those 
who have, before us, done so well their work, and left us their 
inheritance. 

I understand, as well as any, that this is not a distinctively 
religious occasion. I would not make it so, even if I were able. 

But what do we here? We are seeking to take our place 
in the on-goings of an hundred years. We are rising on the 
crest of the last wave of a century, doing obeisance to those 
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who lived a century ago, and shouting cheer to those 
who shall live a century hence. No earnest man can thus put 
himself and his life between the past and the future without 
moving the profoundest sentiments of his soul. You must feel 
yourself in the presence of the Great Power who rolls along the 
billows of the stream of time. You must feel that every man 
has an honorable place to fill, a great duty to perform, and a 
legacy to bequeath to posterity — not a legacy, perhaps, of dol- 
lars, or of acres, or of flocks and herds, but of noble thoughts, 
exalted deeds and sentiments which shall contribute to the 
nobleness and happiness of those who shall come after. 


These are not sentiments of lamentation over the frailty of 
human nature, but of exultation over the dignity of manhood,. 
and the grandeur of the deeds which human hearts and lives 
may perform. 


The world will go on, like a river to its ocean. Men will 
grow better, nobler, more lofty in principle and purpose. There 
is no occasion, then, to lament, but every reason to glory, while 
we see that 

“Other men our land will till 

“ And others then our streets will fill, 

* And other birds will sing as gay, 

“ And bright the sunshine as to-day, 
“A hundred years to come.” 


The Centennial Ode was given by Elizabeth Shaw, grand- 
daughter of Rev. James Shaw, D. D., who graduated from West- 
ern Reserve College in 1834. 


THE PIONEER. 


(BY ELIZABETH SHAW.) 


The Pioneer went from the firelight that fell 
On the hearthstone he loved the best, 
From hand-clasp and music and Sabbath bell, 
To go—where the sun goes—West. 
The stars on their way from Atlantic’s cold spray 
O’er the proud Appalachian’s crest 
Stretched long fingers of light through the dusk of the night 
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To point the place of their rest 
In the West, 
The far-away place of their rest. 
The Pioneer followed the march of the spheres ; 
In his footprints veiled History sped; 
And today, through the echoes of hurrying years, 
We hear the far sound of his tread. 
Clear-eyed and fearless and steadfast, 
The Pioneer went to his labors: 
Not fiercely, to wring with a desperate hand from reluctant 
Nature 
A pittance for daily needs, but with kingly tread advancing 
Down the snow-paved halls of the forest, his axe-scepter raised 
in command. 
Storm-pruned, like the trees that he hewed, and, like, them, with 
strong frame ice-armored, 
Gnarled limbs that feared not the cold and skin like the bark of 
a sapling,— 
What wonder that maple and beech bowed in humble submission 
before him? 
The fresh-hewn wood breathed its fragrance to welcome the 
newly crowned monarch, 
And even the bleeding stumps in his backward pathway arrayed 
them 
In court robes of velvet lichens to honor the tyrant who smote 
them. 
Triumph, perhaps, but not comfort was his in his savage do- 
minion. 
Famine and Fever, grim anarchists, shadowed his coming and 
going: 
The wolf, self-appointed Lord Chamberlain, stared through the 
cracks of the cabin; 
But still, with statesmanship dauntless, prophetic, the Pioneer 
wrought for the future. 


When Hunger and Cold through the forest old 
With the wild beasts went wandering by, 


eeee 
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When Loneliness hung like the dying Christ 
Between pitiless earth and sky, 

The Pioneer toiled that his children might reap 
In the years of the by and by. 

When stern Death left empty the log-hewn crib 

’ Far from service of human skill, 

And the sunlight cast only the shade of a cross 
Athwart the rude cabin’s doorsill, 

The Pioneer toiled that his God might give 
The harvest to whom He should will. 

We garner that harvest by right of our birth, 
But the world shares the fruit of his tears: 

For minds that hew pathways to new realms of truth, 
And hearts that faint not through long years, 

And souls that dare follow the beckoning stars, 
Are the heirs of the Pioneers. 

Like pigeons, a-homing the years wing their way 
To the silence from which they came, 

And the Pioneer’s story is written today 
In the crimson-stained annals of fame. 

The town that our fathers baptized with their blood, 
Though twined with this century’s birth, 

Is destined to live till Time’s day-star shall give 
Eternity’s dawn to the earth. 

The blood of its chrism flows warm through our hearts 
As we meet, its sweet hearth-songs to sing, 

While the Future leads swift, like the stars in the East, 
To the presence of Christ, our King. 


The century’s labors are done, and we gather from far and from 
near, 

As a family, scattered by day, gathers home in the gray of the 
twilight. 

The day was too long for our fathers; they are sleeping in quiet 
green places 

While we who still wake speak together of what has been done 
since the morning. 
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No longer the wilderness hedges our dooryard with barriers 
enchanted ; 

No longer the fertile fields lie with tresses sleep-tangled through 
ages. 

The meadows of Hudson breatlie “Peace,” her streams murmur 
“Living is giving” ; 

Her trees, swept by wind-fingers, play the rich chords of heroic 
endeavor ; 

The bells of her churches chime “Worship,” and the bells of her 
schoals echo “Wisdom” ; 

Her children play, free from all fear, angel-brooded in flower- 
strewn pathways. 

O blind eyes that see naught but substance, behold the fair spirit 
of Hudson— 

A city not fashioned by hands; jasper-piled of the souls of its 
builders! 

Its streets, by a century’s sunshine made golden, lead outward 
forever, 

While a choir that our eyes cannot see chants the mystic song 
of the city :— 


We sing you no song of the waves in mid-sea, 
Crowded close by their kin evermore, 

But a song of the breakers that part from their mates 
To dash out their lives on the shore. 


We sing you no song of the waves in mid-sea, 
Rising up, sinking down evermore, 

But.a song of the breakers that climb up the sands 
And carve the bleak rocks on the shore; 

The brave artist breakers that carve with themselves, 
And vanish in foam on the shore. 


On Culture’s mid-ocean, with purposeless motion 
The waves of life rise but to sink, 
But with impulse resistless of conquest and progress 
Break the waves on Humanity’s brink. 
They fling themselves forward with courage sublime, 
They crumble grim Savagery’s crest, 
And they carve the high bluffs of a new world’s bold shore, : 
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As their toil-worn forms sink to rest 
In the West, 
The recéding, elusive West. 


The closing prayer and benediction in the morning program 
was pronounced by the Rev. Newton Barrett, of lowa City, lowa, 
who was pastor of the Hudson church fifty years ago. 

At the dinner, which was held in the afternoon in the tent 
upon the grounds of the Park, Hon. W. I. Chamberlain acted 
as toastmaster. The toasts and responses were as follows: 


“David Hudson,” response by Julius Whiting, Esq., of 
Canton, Ohio, whose wife was one of the granddaughters of 
David Hudson. 

Mr. Wuitinc: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 
I took my first meal in Hudson at the table of Harvey Baldwin, 
son-in-law of David Hudson, and spent my first night beneath 
his roof. Perhaps on or about that time the associations were 
formed which I up-to this time have been unable to break; at 
any rate I have become reconciled, and have absorbed pretty 
much all the prejudices of the Hudson family and a good deal 
of pride in the family; and I am very glad to be here today to 
unite with you in this centennial celebration. It is a celebration 
of which Hudson may well be proud. Rarely is a town of this 
size having such opportunities of developing the culture as this 
little town has done. What little it has done it has done well. 

It is almost ten years since the people of Hudson gathered 
and made a gala day in celebration of the goth anniversary of the 
birth of the first white child born in Summit county. She had 
seen the inception of the village, had lived in it and been a part 
of it from her birth until that day. It is a curious coincidence 
that when she died, two years later, and the friends who had 
gathered to lay her with her fathers had dispersed,—upon that 
very night the village was devastated by a conflagration which 
eradicated almost every land mark and utterly destroyed the bus- 
iness portion of the town. With the death of Anner Hudson 
Baldwin departed the last of the children of the founder of the 
town, and with one exception the family is now represented in 
the community only collaterally. 
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As we meet today to commemorate the completion of the 
full round of a century since the settlement, it is fitting that we 
give some thought to David Hudson, the leader of the pioneers ; 
the founder of the community. We may well inquire what 
manner of man he was and what motives led him, a man ap- 
proaching middle life, married, settled upon a farm in Connec- 
ticut, to sever all bonds of custom and seek a new home in what 
was then a trackless wilderness. 

Men forsake their homes and seek new lands from many 
causes: From hope of gain as Virginia, Maryland, and the Car- 
clinas were settled ; from desire for political or religious freedom, 
which was the central motive of the movement that founded the 
New England Colonies and Pennsylvania; from love of adven- 
ture; from persecution, or from fear, as a noted writer has sug- 
gested within a few days, attributing the early settlement or 
Western Pennsylvania to the movement of those who desired 
to escape the Revolutionary draft. 

If we may expect the highest development to produce the 
best types, we may look to New England to find a better class 
of immigrants and a more rapid advancement than in any other 
colony. While the southern colonies attracted men of all classes, 
from the threadbare courtier to the convict, Connecticut owed its 
early settlement to religious enthusiasts, men of austere lives 
but of great courage and of the best type of the English middle 
class. They were skilled in the arts of peace, but did not shrink 
from the fiery ordeal of war. In their search for religious free- 
dom they brought with them a fortitude to meet all hardships 
and a firmness of purpose which they transmitted to their chil- 
dren’s children. 

Descended on the paternal side from'a line which had pro- 
duced a great navigator, David Hudson was born in Branford, 
Connecticut, in 1770, at a time when already the smoldering 
discontent of the colonists was giving forth warning smoke indi- 
cating the fires about to burst forth. In that colony he lived 
through the period of the Revolutionary War, married and had 
a family of seven children, before he engaged in 1799, with 
Birdsey and Nathaniel Norton, Stephen Baldwin, Benjamin 
Oviatt and Theodore Parmelee in the ‘undertaking which 
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brought him to the West. The causes which led to the emigra- 
tion of David Hudson and many others, from the more settled 
lands of Connecticut to the wilderness of Western Reserve were 
largely commercial. Some four years before, Moses Cleveland 
and his party had made the survey of the territory and the in- 
ducements to settlers in the prospects of financial advancement 
were attractive. Hudson himself after living to middle life as 
a free thinker, had experienced a sense of religious responsibility 
which was probably the immediate cause of his leading in per- 
son the enterprise in which he had embarked. His partners were 
men of gravity of thought and stern religious sentiment. He 
and they were interested alike in the development of their ma- 
terial interests and the propagation of religious teachings. With 
Hudson, conviction meant action; knowledge, responsibility. 
He had all his life been surrounded by and subjected to influences 
which to his awakened consciousness became - paramount. 
Henceforth his bent became more and more religious. He was 
always the man of affairs; always the leader, as he was the pro- 
prietor ; always filled with the sense of his responsibility for the 
welfare of his people. He felt also, he said, “the responsibility 
resting upon first settlers and their obligations to commence in 
that fear of God which is the beginning of wisdom and to estab- 
lish those moral and religious habits on which the temporal and 
eternal happiness of a people essentially depends.” He was 
thoroughly consistent; his actions keeping step with his utter- 
ance. From the first it was he who conducted the religious 
exercises ; he who early secured the services of an ordained min- 
ister; he who offered his Own house as a gathering place for wor- 
shipers. It was by his influence and assistance that the first 
church was erected. He was interested in education, heading” 
the petition to the Legislature which secured the charter for the 
Acedemy at Burton, in 1805; a little later it was his activity and 
liberality which secured to the town he had founded the location 
of Western Reserve College. He gave freely to this and other 
institutions of learning all his life long. It is believed that his 
interest in this matter was excited primarily by his desire to 
see the pulpits of the new land filled by an earnest and educated 
Christian ministry. 
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He was patriotic, inculcating love of country from the first 
little gathering of 43 souls, on July 4, 1800, where he delivered 
the address. In every undertaking he showed wisdom in coun- 
sel, strength of will, and firmness of purpose; whether in the 
forty days of struggle on land and water seeking his possessions, 
or in averting an Indian uprising after the killing of Nickshaw 
by Williams and Darrow, or through the troublesome period 
of the war of 1812. He lived to see the wilderness subdued, the 
country settled and prosperous, and died full of years and honors, 
in 1836, leaving, as one writer has said, “A memory revered and 
an example of usefulness well worthy of imitation.” 

Who can estimate the influence of such a life? To this day 
Ohio has been honored by her sons from the Reserve, as the 
Nation has delighted to honor them. For generations the pluck 
and enterprise of the state had its origin with the men born here 
from New England stock. They have been, and are still, the 
leaders in the halls of Congress, on the Bench, at the Bar, in the 
Pulpits, not only of this state, but of every state in the Union. 
It was the men like David Hudson who laid the foundations 
upon which these later generations have builded. It may well be 
doubted if any man of his time did more than he to advance the 
cause of education and morality. 

Time forbids that I should recount the oft told tale of his 
journeys through the wilds to the site of the village, or repeat 
again the story of the early struggles of the infant community. 
They are well known to you. But they will be forgotten and 
lost to tradition before the forces and influences emanating from 
David Hudson cease to be active for good. His life shall ever 
be an example and his memory revered wherever honor and 
high purpose are esteemed of men. 


“John Brown” response by Judge Marvin of Akron. 


Jupce Marvin:—It so happens that this centennial year of 
the settlement of Hudson is the centennial year of John 
Brown’s birth. On the 9th of May, 1800, he was born at Tor- 
rington, Conn. While yet a boy five or six years of age he came 
here with his father’s family. The boy was here for at least ten 
or twelve years before moving away from the town of Hudson, 
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and, later, he resided here himself with his own family. As was 
said by Dr. Bushnell in his address this morning, no man who 
ever lived in Hudson is so widely known to the world as he. 
Indeed, no man who ever lived in Summit County, I think it . 
is safe to say, no man who ever lived in Ohio, became so widely 
known at home and abroad as John Brown. The amount 
of literature which has been written about him is surprising. 
Many biographies of him are to be found in public libraries. 
His life has been the subject of the pen of that great French 
writer, Victor Hugo. He has written his biography. 

That John Brown, in his youth, was indoctrinated with the 
truth of the Scriptural saying that “God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, is 
manifest from the fact that his father, not many years after the 
arrival of the family in Hudson, became one of the trustees of 
Oberlin College, a college that has sent out as many men and 
women with fixed convictions on subjects of right and wrong 
as any institution of learning that has ever been known among 
men, and especially with the conviction that human slavery is 
the sum of all villainies. Early in life, while yet a boy, Mr. Brown 
became a member of the Congregational Church in Hudson, 
and afterwards a member of the Congregational Church at 
Franklin Mills, but in later life he was not a church member 
though he persistently called himself, and without doubt was 
a Christian man. It seems certain, however, that his ideas of the 
duties of men were formed more largely by his reading the 
Old Testament Scriptures than by his reading of the New Testa- 
ment, for he believed in the vigorous way of bringing men to 
understand the truth and to be governed by it. He believed 
and acted upon the idea that the enemies of right and truth and 
justice should be smitten “hip and thigh.” In his autobiography 
he relates, that while a boy of 15 or 16, he was alone on the road 
in Virginia with a drove of cattle, and while being entertained 
at a country tavern, he saw a slave boy, who, he says, was fully 
as bright as himself, scourged, maltreated and abused, while he 
himself was made much of by the landlord and those about him, 
because of the fact that so much responsibility was placed upon 
him while he was yet so young; and that imbued him with the 
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feeling that of all the foulness and of all the wickedness that 
ever existed under heaven and among men, the greatest was hu- 
man slavery. 

He undertook to do business as a business man, but with- 
out success. In 1837 he called his family together and engaged 
in family worship; then he required of all the boys that they re- | 
ligiously pledge themselves to use their utmost efforts for the 
extinction of human slavery, for the enfranchisement of the en- 
slaved; and he followed that with further prayer. His real, active 
war upon slavery, perhaps, began with his career in Kansas. Be- 
fore that he had aided in the escape of slaves; the truth is that in 
this town of Hudson there were a great many depots of the under- 
ground railroad in those days, and one of them was at his father’s 
house. His sons went to Kansas in good faith to become settlers 
of that territory; it was at the time, as you all know, when that 
struggle brought about by the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise was on, as to whether the state of Kansas should be a free 
state. His children went there in the hope of making that their 
permanent home. Their father followed them upon their earnest 
* request, leaving, however, his family in the state of New York. 
While in Kansas his life is a matter of history, and there are 
doubtless men now, and intelligent, well-thinking men, who dis- 
agree as to whether all that John Brown did in Kansas is to 
be approved. There was that execution of the five men at Potta- 
wattamie. They had been the enemies of the Free State men, 
had been the terror of the good men, they had been engaged 
in murderous raids to put down the Free State men and to pre- 
vent them from having their rights. The execution was very 
summary, without any judicial process. It alienated John Brown 
for the time being from many of the Free State men of Kansas. 
but that it resulted ultimately in good, no man can doubt who has 
read the early history of the settlement of Kansas. John Brown 
it is said, believed he was called of God to make war upon slavery 
as Gideon was called from his father’s wine press to make war upon 
the Midianites, and he thought his life was to be as secure as that 
of Gideon, and in one regard he did imitate him in no small de- 
gree. Gideon, it is said was the father of three score and ten 
children, “For he had many wives,” is the language of the Book 
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rof Judges. John Brown was the father of one score of children. 
He had two wives, but not both at once, while Gideon had sev- 
eral at one time. 

John Brown remembered that Gideon when he started with 
an army of more than thirty thousand men, thinned them out 
by a process divinely appointed, first to ten thousand, and 
then by another process to three hundred, and with that three 
hundred he was able to overcome the mighty army of the Midian- 
ites, and John Brown had some reason for thinking himself like 
Gideon by reason of one of his achievements in Kansas. His 
army was reduced to nine men and met the enemy of twenty- 
one men under a leader by the name of Pate, and took the entire 
twenty-one his prisoners with these nine men. He might well 
think he was called of God to do this great thing. But the 
thing, which above all others made John Brown famous, and by 
reason of which, though for forty years his body has been “moul- 
dering in the ground,” “his soul is still marching on,” is that 
expedition in Virginia in 1859. Dr. Bushnell said this morn- 
ing that it was ludicrous that the pepole of Virginia should be 
alarmed; that a man, with only 22 or 23 followers should have so 
alarmed Virginia, but this reminded me of the fact that I first 
heard of that raid in this village, and I heard of it from a then 
prominent citizen here, and he was as badly scared as any Vir- 
ginian, and believed that within ten days there would be a mighty 
army of fugitive slaves marching through here seeking their 
way to the lake and so to get on to Canada, and he expected 
bloodshed and murder to be spread all over this Western Re- 
serve by those fugitives. That was in this village. No wonder 
then that when Brown and his followers were actually within the 
borders of their state the people of Virginia should have been 
alarmed. I have already spoken of the twenty-one Virginians 
whom he overcame with his nine men in Kansas; and doubtless 
the Virginians at home knew something of that. 

Whether John Brown was at all wise in his expedition to 
Virginia may well be doubted, and yet, the children of this 
world have always been wiser than the children of light. Men 
who start out to do something for humanity have got to take 
some chances; and John Brown imbued, without any question, 
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with the feeling that it was his God-imposed duty to raise up an 
army among the slaves, who should overcome their masters, made 
his raid into Virginia. It is wonderful that any man should have 
attempted this, and still more wonderful that he should have 
accomplished anything by it. John Brown did accomplish a 
great moral purpose; he stirred up the people of the United 
States to a realization of the evils of slavery, in a greater degree, 
perhaps than any other one person, except Mrs. Stowe in her 
wonderful story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

What John Brown did in 1859 had much to dq with bringing 
about the kind of sentiment which ended in the absolute extinc- 
tion of human slavery on this continent. John Brown became a 
martyr. No man who reads his autobiography but will believe 
that he was a man of decided ambition. He was anxious to become 
a famous man, and he succeded in that, as has already been said. 
He became the most famous, perhaps, of the, citizens of Ohio. 
As the result of that he lost his life as a criminal. He was 
hanged in December, 1859, and on his way to the gallows,—and 
this I have not seen in any biography, but remember reading 
it in the papers at the time,—he lifted up a little black child he 
saw, and kissed it. When those who came to the prison to escort 
him to the gallows, said “Mr. Brown, are you ready?” He said, 
“T have always been ready to die.” He was willing to die for his 
convictions, and did die for his convicions, as the criminal dies. 
But when that drop fell; when his life ended here, “he passed 
through glory’s opening gate and walked in paradise.” 


“Hudson’s Out-reach or Influence; (a) Upon our Country’s 
Agriculture;” response by John Gould of Aurora. 


Mr. Goutp:—To lead the vanguard of the western onflow 
and spread of civilization to blaze a trail into the heart of a great 
unknown wilderness that would be beaten into a great highway 
for a coming nation; to mark the outposts for a coming tide 
of people of occupancy; to strike the first blow that assails the 
great fortress of nature; to be the center of thought and inspira- 
tion that colonizes a wilderness; that grapples with the uncon- 
quered forces of earth and air; to see fair fields appear, homes 
builded, churches erected, schools established, the economic arts. 
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put in operation, and agriculture given an unbounded outreach,. 
is given to but few men. David Hudson, grand old pioneer, 
was one of them, and is for us to-day our patron saint, our peer- 
less hero. To him and his not less worthy compatriots we meet, 
to-day this centennial of history, to offer especial honor and 
tribute of thanks. 

More than this, because of their coming ensued a train of 
events, an expansion took place, an empire was builded.that has 
passed into history as the great miracle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; an agricultural out-reach, an inspiration, a something that 
dominates men, carries them forward with irresistible impulse, 
and is continually demanding new domains, making better the 
conditioris of life. Because of it all, came the results which make: 
us thank God that He gave it to us, to be citizens of this Grand 
Commonwealth, this State of Ohio. 

.The swarming of the human hives of New England in 1800 
to 1820, was but one form of an agricultural outreach. Rocky, 
almost sterile mountain farms must be recruited in some way, 
and that way was to seek new lands in the west. And so it was 
this outreach of David Hudson that led him to this. fair township 
to found his home, and draw about him a class of men and 
women whose rugged honesty, sterling worth, and fixed tenacity 
of purpose we have as yet not fully comprehended, even when 
viewing them from their century-away distance. 

It seems to have been the good fortune of Hudson township. 
to have had an agricultural out-reach from the first decade of its. 
history. Like all new townships, with a rapidly increasing immi- 
gration, and at a time when Greenbacks could not be picked from 
trees, nor gold dug from the sands of Tinker’s creek, the com- 
munity came to be, of necessity, self-sustaining. With lands nat- 
urally grass-producing, the raising of flocks and herds became at 
once prominent, and we can say that from the very first even until 
now, the cow has been the chief source of Hudson’s income. As- 
has been said, the farm at first supplied nearly all needs. Food 
and clothing were home-produced, and all wants from ox yokes to 
sleds, from soap to straw hats, were of farm origin, and each 
was the exemplification of the skill of their-creators. As the 
days went on thére must be a surplus somewhere with which to- 
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purchase the few things the farm could not produce, and before 
1810 David Hudson precoursed the agricultural out-reach of 
the town by taking butter and cheese to Pittsburg to exchange 
for articles of need. From that day on this out-reach of Hudson 
and other Western Reserve towns has fed large portions of the 
world with dairy produce. Later, it was a Hudson man of brain 
and money, who devised the plan of syndicate cheese factories. 
Seymour Straight showed it was possible to centralize, system- 
atize, and make uniform the plans and workings of. associated 
dairy interests, a system now in almost universal practice—large 
individual or co-operative control of dairy manufacture. 

Indirectly Hudson has had a large out-reach in this. Her 
educational advantages, colleges, academies, culture and intel- 
lectual uplift have had not a little to do in molding farm life, and 
its outflow of influence permeated other sections and localities, 
even to.distant states, The old plan of home supply has gone. 
The Standard Oil Co. has taken charge of dipping candles, the 
village artisan has gone, and you now buy everything ready made, 
even to your ground coffee with its unknown “blends.” Fall 
River and Lowell have forever made motionless the hand loom 
of the farm home; and to-day on the farm, the bright boy of 16, 
with horses and modern machinery, supersedes the dozen men 
of 1845, and these men have gone out into an out-reach beyond 
Hudson, and with them was carried an influence for good, thrift, 
and intelligence which would astonish one, could the uplift of 
their life work be measured and here realized. ; 

The world is full of the praises of what is known as the 
Chautauqua idea, and a grand educational feature it has been 
and now is, because it has brought the best of the world’s liter- 
ature and science to the door of the world’s common people in 
city and country, helping all who will, giving them the aid to 
keep abreast of the thought and action of the time. But, quite 
as early, in the brain of a Hudson man was originated, and by 
his tact and perseverance was put in motion, what was proven 
to be the expansion idea in farmers’ institutes, to wit, centralized 
inspiration, control of funds, selection and assignment of speak- 
ers, the county plan of two to four two-days’ meetings in each 
county, with a carefully arranged plan of circuits, supplying 
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speakers from a distance; giving institute dates, and, in other 
words, presenting to the gathered farmers’ families a prepared 
feast, not, however, to the exclusion of the local man with ideas. 
Out of this has grown an agricultural out-reach that no state 
has ever improved upon, and last year Ohio held 274 regular 
two-day institutes, and 30 independent ones, all the outgrowth 
of the Hudson out-reach, evolved, perfected and put into form 
and practice by your honored townsman, your chairman and 
toastmaster of the day. I here do not wish: to detract from the 
action and work in institute development elsewhere. Institutes 
in name were carried on in other states as early as in Ohio, but 
they wete without organized and personally directed effort, and 
so remained until 1885, whereas in 1880 Ohio, under the secre- 
taryship of Wm. I. Chamberlain, the plan and purpose of the 
institute was brought out of chaos and the first series of county 
institutes was conducted under the personal management and 
control of one man as a general superintendent, a centralized 
inspiration, direction and control. 

In 1885 Wisconsin, under the brilliant organizing powers 
of W. H. Morrison, launched his fully equipped series of insti- 
tutes, but his plans were largely drawn from information sup- 
plied from Ohio, closely modeled after the Hudson idea. Then 
he'sought in Ohio his assistant superintendent, who was there 
maintained for three seasons. He also imported T. B. Terry 
and W. I. Chamberlain to make circuits of institutes. Other 
states caught what I can justly term the Hudson plan of insti- 
tute out-reach, and in substance, the thirty or more states which 
now have complete institute organization and state support, are 
in the main copies of Hudson’s out-reach, and when agricultural 
history makes faithful record of this institute development, a 
Hudson man’s name shall lead all the rest. 

Time forbids to trace the growth of the idea from $1,000, 
expended in 1880 on 27 institutes up to some $15,000 expended 
on 300 institutes in 1900. The agricultural literature in insti- 
tutes and through the press has lifted up and inspired thousands, 
and here I may at least mention the fact that some of it crossed 
the town lines and there kindled a lesser flame, and lifted one 
up to attempt better things for himself, and to cheer on others 
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to help make the farm life noble, honorable and respected of all 


men. 
There is yet another matter in connection with this educa- 
tion which Hudson has developed in these latter years, that the 
agricultural world has taken cognizance of, and credited Hud- 
son with, whether fully comprehended here or not. A Hudson 
resident, a college-educated man, stands today at the head of the 
agricultural writers and lecturers of America, and that unques- 
tioned—your townsman, T. b. Terry, Esq.; and the beneficent 
out-reach of his example, his voice and pen, his helpful thought 
and advice, his original methods, his analysis of mode and prac- 
tice, have come to thousands of homes and farms to encourage 
and bless, an agricultural influence such as has come, probably, 
from the life of no other man. Another Hudson man, already 
mentioned in another connection, with an agricultural influence 
perhaps not fully realized here, is editor of the greatest of all 
the great farm papers (the Ohio Farmer) which with its edition 
reaching a half million readers each week, has to do with the 
moulding of agricultural thought and action in large degree ; and, 
weighing my words and with due credit to all, even if under the 
shadow of old Western Reserve College, I venture the remark 
that because of the agricultural out-reach of these two men, 
the town of Hudson is known to a greater number on this con- 
tinent than of any other two men the town has ever produced. 


Hudson has always had a noted place in the agricultural 
prosperity of the century, and for the general high intelligence 
of its farmers, but its out-reach is not so much of its butter, 
cheese, cows, stock and grains, as it has been its educational 
influence and uplift. The one can be measured by dollars and 
bushels ; the other, an intellectual, broadening, expanding, ever 
helpful, ever uplifting force, can only be measured as God meas- 
ures by His rules and standards, and rewards His faithful stew- 
ards. 

What of Hudson’s out-reach for the century to come? 
There are no more forests to subdue, and the men who subdued 
them are dust, and today is a faint attempt to render them tlie 
honor due. ‘The day of the independent community has passed, 
and the country is now blended in a homogeneous fabric. We 
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have arrived at an artificial age, when luxuries are supplanting 
simple wants, and the demand for the “ready made” is blotting 
out the individuality that was so distinguishing a trait in the 
character of the pioneer. Still I believe that the influence of 
the farm is to reassert itself, and when the education and the ° 
culture of the farm is co-equal with that of other professions, 
the farm will again be the best place upon which to be born, 
to be brought up, educated and married. On it men can live, 
as did our forefathers, nearer to God than it is possible for men 
in any other, profession to live, and start from to Heaven. 
When another 100 years shall have rolled around Hudson will 
be found having another agricultural out-reach as valuable to 
the world as that of this century. God’s plans allow no back- 
ward steps. The first man was a farmer, and to him was given 
absolute dominion, and it was God’s plan that he who produced 
for, fed and clothed the world should be supreme in its control. 
If he is not so today, it is because he has allowed the artificial, 
added conditions of civilization to outweigh him in the mental 
balance. There is a mighty force arising in the agricultural 
world, in its agricultural schools, colleges, experiment stations, 
and working departments of agriculture, that brings promise that 
the farmer shail in mental equipment again control as God in- 
tended that he should, and in that coming day not the least of 
these forces of. educational uplift that bring triumph will be 
Hudson’s agricultural out-reach. 


“Hudson’s Out-reach or Influence ; (b) Upon Our Country’s 
Literary Life ;’ response by Prof. Clay Herrick. 


Proressor HeErrRIcK: Ladies and Gentlemen:—A little 
girl, who didn’t live in Hudson, was asked to write an essay upon 
the subject of Physiology; and this is what she wrote: “The 
human body consists of three parts, the head, the chist and the 
stummick. The head contains the eyes and the brains, if any; 
the chist contains the lungs and a piece of liver; and the stum- 
mick contains the bowels, which are five; a, e, i, 0, u, and some- 
times w and y.” 

I don’t know that this story has any application to what has 
been said or to what will be said; but it bears upon its face the 
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mark of truth ; and truth, vou know, will out. There was a church: 
in New York City, one of those fashionable churches to which: 
Christianity is an utter stranger—which happened to have its pul- 
pit occupied one Sunday evening by one of these impassioned old 
preachers of the old school. And there was present in the bal- 
cony of the church an old colored woman; and she, true to her 
training, as the preacher began to bring forth his stirring periods, 
became excited, and began to “get the power,” as they call it 
down South; and she made a good deal of noise. One of the 
ushers stepped up to her and said, “Madame, this won’t do; you 
musn’t make so much noise; you are disturbing the meeting.” 
“T can’t help it, sah, I can’t help it; I’se got ‘ligion, sah!” “But, 
madam,” replied the usher, “This is no place to get religion!” 


Now, not the most perfunctory usher in the world could ever 
have said of the town of Hudson, that it was “no place to get” 
an education. It is recorded of David Hudson and his sturdy 
followers, that within the first twelve months after they had 
begun to make way for civilization in this part of the great West,. 
they opened a school; within the next year they built a house 


‘as a permanent home for that school; and during the same year- 
David Hudson trudged on foot and on horseback, wading across. 
streams and rivers, embarking on the lake in a frail boat, and 
went clear to Connecticut to spend the price of more than three- 
hundred acres of land in the purchase of books, which he- 
brought back to his community to start a circulating library. 
Now, Mr. Toastmaster, it would have taken no prophet in those 
days to tell that a community which showed such a spirit as. 
that was destined to have a wide influence along literary and 
educational lines. But it would have taken more than human: 
foresight to say how great and how broad was to be the influ- 
ence of this little town. It didn’t stop with the Western Re- 
serve, nor with the state of Ohio; it was not confined within the 
boundaries of the nation; but it leaped over ocean and sea, and 
made itself felt in the ancient nations of Europe. For three- 
fourths of a century a center of education, it had at one time the 
college the most famous and illustrious of any west of the Aile- 
gheny mountains; and for forty years it maintained, in addition 
to this, several institutions for the higher education of women,, 
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and so was a pioneer in that line. All these iustitutions sent 
out into the world hundreds of well trained men and women; 
and, among others, Hudson’s old college trained three United 
States senators, governors for four states, ten members of the 
United States congress, twenty-nine members of state legisla- 
tures, and thirty-eight judges, among them being three judges. 
of state courts, three Chief-Justices of state Supreme Courts, and 
one Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

This little town has nourished more than twenty-five authors, 
who have published in the world upward of one hundred and 
thirty valuable books. It has been the seat of at least two pub- 
lications of national reputation. Besides an army of workers it 
has sent into literary fields it has in education provided pro- 
fessors for Yale and Princeton and Columbia and Andover and 
other eastern institutions, and given presidents to Union, Wil- 
liams and Dartmouth and several other colleges. It has sent 
its workers across the great deep to bear the torch of civiliza- 
tion to the people of India, China and Japan. And yes, Mr. 
Toastmaster, in the memory of this generation, it has even given 


to a neighboring city, in its great generosity, a ready made col- 
lege, with its endowment, its equipment, its faculty and its rep- 
utation all thrown in. 


So much for the past; but this is not only the end of the 
old century; it is also the beginning of the new century. We 
stand today 2nd look backward into the nineteenth century to 
learn its lessons, to admire its heroes and heroines, and to catch 
its magnificent inspiration. Then we turn and look forward 
into the twentieth century, to learn and do its duties, to face and 
solve its problems, to grasp and use its opportunities. The great 
discovery of the nineteenth century is, that the Golden Age is in 
the Future—not in the Past. My friends, that was almost an 
inspired utterance, that of the old colored preacher down in 
Virginia, ‘““Bred’ren, de world do move!” Thank God, it does 
move! And how could it help but move, when there have lived 
such men and women as have made old Hudson famous? Gen- 
eration after generation adds its contribution, and age by age 
we move on toward the goal. 
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And shall we, my friends, not do our part? Wendell Phil- 
lips said that “To be as good as our forefathers, we must be 
better than they were:’”—that is, we must take the good that 
they have given us, and add to it. Shall we not do that? We 
take as our ideal not what our forefathers were in 1800, but what 
those same forefathers would be in 1900, if they were here. We 
admire and applaud Daivid Hudson of 1800. But what of the 
David Hudson of 1900? If he were here today with that heroic 
and persevering spirit of his he would be the pioneer still, and 
he would work harder today than he did one hundred years ago, 
to make this town justly famous. And shall we not follow him 
in that? 

Hudson has lost its college ; but it still has its academy, and, 
thank God, that that academy, founded on a sure basis, may live 
and thrive with an equipment that will enable it to compete with 
the best in the land, if we but do our part. It must become as 
famous in its time as the old college was in its best days, and so 
live to stand side by side with the best of the New England 
_ academies. 


“Hudson’s Out-reach or Influence (c) Upon the World’s 
Morals and Religion,” response by Rev. J. G. Fraser, D. D. 


Dr. FRASER: I am very grateful indeed for this generous 
applause at the beginning—for it is all I expect to have! I am 
reminded of a story I read not long ago, of a man in a certain 
town, not Hudson, of course, who took upon himself to be ex- 
ceedingly kind to traveling men who visited the town, to take 
them about and show them the sights of the town, but when it 
came to the matter of spending any money at all he was con- 
spicuously, notably and unanimously absent. He never did any- 
thing of that kind! So by and by to all the men on the road 
he came to be known as “Ojid Generosity.” A traveling man 
who hadn’t been in the town for some time came to town one 
day, and after meeting a few friends and talking to them, he 
said “By the way, where is ‘Old Generosity?” “Why,” his 
friends said, “hadn’t you heard? He is dead.” “No, I didn’t 
know that.” “Yes, he is. Would you like to go to the cemetery 
and see his monument?” “Yes, I’ll go.” So they took him to 
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the cemetery to show him the grave on the center of which stood 
a very plain, heavy, substantial monument bearing the inscrip- 
tion “This is on me.” It was the’ first thing that ever was “on 
him!” 

The theme assigned to me on the program is not exactly 
the theme I have written down “black on white.” That reads 
“The Evangelical Out-reach of Hudson.” Now that seems to 
be a large enough subject for a stranger to speak upon for ten 
minutes—but I want to enlarge it. I have in mind a gentleman 
who was called upon unexpectedly to make an address, and 
they told him he might speak upon any subject he pleased. So he 
arose and modestly said that he would speak on “The Universe 
and its Surroundings, with Some Remarks on Universes in Gen- 
eral.” But I won’t take so big a subject as that. I want to 
make four suggestions, however, on Hudson. I should like to 
mention the Evangelical Fore-reach of Hudson; the Evangelical 
In-reach; Evangelical Out-reach of Hudson. 

It seems to me something wonderful in the providence of 
God, in the days before Hudson had come to be such, that such 
men as David Bacon and Joseph Badger, the apostle of the 
Western Reserve, who had to do with every good thing in the 
history of the Reserve during the opening years of this century— 
providentially all had their attention focused on Hudson. That 
seems to me to have been the fore-reach, the Evangelical fore- 
reach in the providence of God leading towards Hudson. Then, 
there must have been a wonderful Evangelical in-reach from 
these earnest souls, such as President Hitchcock, to whom Dr. 
Bushnell paid such a beautiful tribute this morning. There must 
have been a warm, tender, Evangelical in-reach here, and the 
prayer “O, that we may have the up-reach; the thoughts turned 
toward God, the souls staying themselves on him and his pres- 
ence in this little community ‘way out here in the wilderness.’ ” 
All that led, and led naturally and necessarily, to the out-reach. 

I have been studying a wonderfully interesting and fascinat- 
ing volume the last few days, the general catalogue of the West- 
ern Reserve University, and I have been surprised at the names 
I have found there. Such names as that of Dr. James Shaw, 
who was of the class of ’34; of the Scudders, who graduated in 
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’50 and went as missionaries to India; Dr. Munger was a stu- 
dent that same year in the college. Such names as the Indian 
Missionaries, Dr. John P. Jones and the venerable Dr. J. Cham- 
berlain, who spoke for the missionary world at the opening ses- 
sion, and whose name was mentioned with honor at almost every 
session of the Ecumenical Missionary Council, and who is 
authority, seemingly, on India and everything that pertains to it. 
Such names as George T. Ladd, who began his ministry in 
Ohio, and, aiter a faithful service, going to that great place he 
has occupied with such distinction and ability, in the faculty of 
the Yale University. And John Henry House; and Josiah 
Strong, who is with us today. I believe it was: Daniel Webster 
who could always speak for himself, and I suppose Dr. 
Strong can speak for himself here in Hudson: and so on 
with a long list. I have gathered but a few names from it. How 
marvelous has been the evangelical Out-reach clear to the ends 

of the earth from this quiet little country town. Its line has 
' gone through all the earth. 


“The Pioneer Man,” response by Rev. James H. McKee, 
of Aurora. 


Mr. McKee: I have been wondering while sitting here 
why I should be called upon to respond to this sentiment, for 
I am not a son of Ohio, but a son of the Empire State recently 
transplanted to the Buckeye State, 

And yet in the three years’ residence your soil has been so 
congenial that I seem to have taken root in it and so grown 
down into it that I have found myself greatly interested in the 
old pioneers and their work. In your immediate surroundings 
lived some of the men who helped to build and make Aurora 
what it is today, and in studying their history and their work I 
have found myself interested also in the history and work of 
those who at the same time in adjoining towns were laying foun- 
dations for the moral, social and economic conditions which you 
recall today with so much pleasure and pride. 

The Pioneer Men are those who, while making the most of 
their surroundings, are on the lookout for and ready to venture 
in search of large opportunities lying somewhere in the unknown. 
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The unknown has always had and will always have for thinking 
minds a peculiar fascination. It was this which led Henry 
Hudson in the “Half Moon” to look out toward the new world 
three centuries ago, and, turning the prow of his vessel westward, 
discover the beautiful Hudson River in New York State and 
perpetuate the discovery with his name. A century later there 
was another Hudson, a pioneer, somewhere in New England, 
carving out for himself and his children a home in the new world. 
Another one hundred years passes and it shows us a pioneer 
coasting along the shores of the great lakes, up the Cuyahoga 
River to plant here what has grown into your beautiful village, 
and which perpetuates the good name and deeds of him whose 
memory you cherish and revere today, David Hudson. And 
doubtless in some place now unknown, in entirely new surround- 
ings, record will be made 100 years hence of the pioneer work 
of David Hudson’s descendants who are now looking out for 
something lying just beyond, that they may enter into and de- 
velop. This was the thing which characterized the Pioneer Men. 

We hear often a-great deal about social conditions and sur- 
roundings, and men are often excusing their short-comings 
because of their environment. Think one moment. What did 
these old pioneers do with their environment? Could you think 
of more untoward circumstances than those in which they often 
found themselves? And yet in that environment they planted 
schools and colleges, built churches, opened up and developed 
magnificent farms and on them reared sturdy, cultured, helpful 
sons and daughters. 

If this day we shall learn the lesson that in a large sense we 
are all pioneers, or should be, developing methods by which to 
do something for the betterment of humanity arid thus perpet- 
uate the work of the fathers whose names and fame you recall 
today, our gathering here will not have been in vain. One hun- 
dred years ago this day Colonel Ebenezer Sheldon, a pioneer 
settler of Aurora, with his family, were making their way through 
the then wilderness roads of Pennsylvania with their faces 
toward the new home on the Western Reserve, and on the nine- 
teenth of this month we will gather in our Town Hall to com- 
memorate with suitable service the centenary of the coming of 
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that family to Aurora. The development of Aurora runs par- 
allel to that of Hudson, and in the growth of each town there 
has not been wanting a spirit of mutual helpfulness. 

A little time ago my attention was called to a subscription 
list still extant, secured by the Rev. John Seward for the building 
and endowing of the Western Reserve College. And what kind 
of a list do you think it was? It was one in which the amount 
set opposite each name was represented in farms, in acres of land, 
in cattle, in horses, in bushels of grain, not in dollars and cents. 

For real benevolence, heartiness of giving, it would be hard 
in these days to match that old subscription list. These pio- 
neer men were ready to make sacrifices, to give farms, the best of 
their stock, grain from their newly cleared land, in order that 
their children might enjoy the advantages of an educational in- 
stitution of a high order, and as a result that beacon light for this 
and surrounding communities, Western Reserve College, was 
erected. 

There results this thought. We are pioneers and one hundred 
years from now men will be looking over the records to see 
what we have done in our environment, and if there should be 
any, with these magnificent examples coming down to us from 
the century past, disposed to excuse themselves in their short- 
comings because of environment let them con again the history 
of the pioneer men. If the fathers in their century were able to 
carve out such a magnificent inheritance and transmit it to us, 
we in our century should prove ourselves worthy of the trust 
and transmit an untarnished and improved inheritance to those 
who will review our record at the next centennial. 


“The Pioneer Women,” response by Miss Mary A. O. Clark 
of Collamer. 


Miss CLarkK:—I call to your loving remembrance the moth- 
ers and maidens who journeyed thither through the wilderness, 
on horse back or in ox carts, who forded rivers, who camped 
under the open sky, and baked their bread by the camp fire. 

Though sickness and danger were often their traveling 
companions, and at their journey’s end a wilderness yet unsub- 
dued received them with scant welcome and hard conditions,. 
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yet, even so, strength came at need. Womenly heroism, resource 
and unsuspected ability honored the drafts made by love and 
necessity. Did a rattlesnake coil itself on her hearth or door- 
step, or even creep for warmth into the trundle-bed, your pio- 
neer mother nerved herself to a courage she had never before 
known, seized ax or fire tongs, and dispatched her enemy. 

She used to tell you, when you were little children, and she 
the gray-haired grandmother, of the dark and lonely forest 
through which she once rode for her own life and that of her 
baby in her arms. The wolves were howling in hot pursuit, 
and she urged her horse to a mad flight toward the heavenly 
glimmer of the tallow dip in the window of her log cabin home. 
Grandmother’s stories of wolves and Indians were better than 
fairy tales, and till you grew up you would have said her’early life 
was a big book of adventure. You came to know that there 
were also privation and sickness, cold and loneliness, which she 
bore with fortitude and patience, and for which she received 
compensating gifts from heaven in a character purified and 
strengthened. 

Fashion exacted little of the settler’s wife. Though she 
wore her own home-spun and made by hand every garment worn 
by the family, yet we may remember the home-spun raiment like 
the wilderness garb of the Israelites, and though machines were 
unknown, there were neither tucks nor ruffles nor furbelows. 

Besides, executive ability was developed to wonderful pro- 
portions. I remember to have read of one woman, who, with her 
daughters, took a fleece of wool, cleansed, dyed, spun, wove and 
made of it a coat for a volunteer soldier, and did it all in twenty- 
four hours. , 

Pioneers came to the new country not to idle, but to work, 
and I do not know of a picture which would better illustrate 
the genius of frontier life, than that of one of your own pioneer 
women who rode on horseback all the way from New England 
with her little flax-wheel tied on her saddle behind her. Have 
some one paint for you the picture of that New England girl 
as she emerges from the forest, and, sitting erect on her horse, 
steps out into the clearing. A girl with a fearless, resolute face, 
and behind her, like Santa Barbara with her tower, or St. Cecelia 
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with her organ, paint the little distaff and wheel, -mother of 
nineteenth century spindles, and let that picture be to you and 
your children a sign of the hardihood and industry which were 
brought to the Western Reserve in early times. 

Also remember the mothers of your pioneer women who 
sometimes, in advanced age, came with their children, and passed 
the remainder of their days far from the comforts of their for- 
mer homes. And never forget to mention in your annals the 
plucky mother who came from Connecticut to visit her daughter; 
came alone, riding a two-year-old colt, and who, after a year’s 
visit “returned by the same conveyance.”—A remarkable experi- 
ence for the colt as well as his mistress. [I am sorry history drops 
the veil on his after life. 1 am sure if he lived to “grow up” he 
must have been the Ulysses of the pasture, sage at least even 
though “sway-backed.” 

With baking, brewing, weaving, spinning and sewing, it would 
appear that the life of the settler’s wife was reduced to wearisome 
utility, and yet, fruits of inspiration were open and at hand even 
in those early days. 

Have you ever retreated from civilization for a little while 
and camped and played at gypsy in the forest, or have you ever 
at night stepped out from your own door, and while the world 
about you were sleeping, have you stood alone under the solemn, 
silent stars, and let the cool air take you in its arms and caress 
you? If you have done this with a heart open to hear, you have 
heard voices which are dumb at otMer hours, and you can imag- 
ine what came into the soul of many a woman in whose thoughts 
silence and loneliness ploughed deep and deeper channels. 

I have read with interest the sketches of the pioneer women 
of Hudson. I am impressed by the fact: that the Bible was an 
important factor in their lives. They may have been under- 
learned in literary or higher criticism, but the precepts of the 
Holy Word, its poetry and its mystic metaphors sank into their 
hearts and became the source of the mental and moral stamina 
of those early times. 

To the Bible was coupled the New England primer, -especi- 
ally the catechism at the end of the book. For the first two 
decades of the century this was used in school, church and home, 
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and only after the second generation of settlers was the practice 
of catechising discontinued. Apropos of this, my mother—who 
taught a primary school here in Hudson in 1836—used to relate 
a story. 

A good old deacon came to visit her school one day and on 
being asked to say a few words, he begged the privilege of 
asking the children questions from the catechism. It was not 
taught at that date in her school, and the teacher sat, smiling, 
back in her chair, and let the deacon work out the examination 
for himself. He proceeded down the row of children drawn up, 
toes to a crack, and began: “How many persons are there in 
the Godhead?” The children looked in consternation at the 
teacher. They had not the faintest idea of the answer, and 
down the line of mortified youngsters the good man pursued 
his question. 

At the very foot of the class stood a wee mite of a girl, her 
eyes like stars, and a look of confident expectation on her face. 
At last, then, the humilating defeat was to be turned! The little 
miss nearly tilted herself out of balance, as she bent forward 


to look down the line and note the approach of her moment of 
triumph. 

“Clarissy,” began the catechist, “How many persons are 
there in the Godhead?” 


- “Twenty-six,” came the answer clear and prompt as the little 
maid drew herself up to her tallest, and shot a look of triumph 
down the discomfited row. The number of letters in the al- 
phabet was in her mind, and as one of the most important facts 
she knew it must of necesssity be the answer to the most impres- 
sive question she had ever been’asked. 

There was a value set upon education by the pioneer mother 
which almost amounted to reverence. That one of her sons 
should be educated for the ministry was the darling wish of her 
pious heart. For this she was willing to work and economize 
beyond the limits of strength. Western Reserve College bears 
record that it holds in grateful remembrance the deeds of kind- 
ness, the encouragement and inspiration received from those 
noble women. 
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The pioneer’s wife was always versed in the care of the sick 
and in the use of simples, while some earned even from the In- 
dians the title of “Good Squaw. Heap good doctor.” In your 
own chronicles appears the honored name of one who was 
driven to her husband’s medical library to slake her thirst for 
reading. It would have been dull pastime for many of us, but, 
without aiming at such an accomplishment, this woman became 
a skilled nurse and undiplomaed practitioner. 

There was scope for services of nurse and doctor. Malig- 
nant fevers and consumption exacted a grim tribute from the 
early settlers. Fever and ague became second nature, and it is 
said the quinine bottle was passed after each meal. 

My mother once asked after the health of a neighboring 
family. The small boy interrogated responded cheerily, “O, we’re 
all well, thankee.” “Why,” exclaimed my mother, “I thought 
you were all sick with ague?” “QO, yes,” said the boy, “we've 
all got the agy, but somehow we’ve had the agy so much we don’t 
call it bein’ sick.’ 

One never knows when to stop burrowing among the rec- 
-ords of a past age, which had so vital a connection with the 
present. The student of human history delights to consider 
the growth of character under strenuous conditions and trace 
formative influences not only through one generation, but 
descending ones, and to note the transference and modification 
of type from parent to child. But the unprofessional heir of his- 
tory sees not the science and philosophy of life, but with a throb: 
of gratitude exclaims, “These were my forebears, who wrought 
and suffered ‘and endured for the sake of children and children’s 
children, and this fair land.” 

Listen to a parable of the noble trees which shade your 
homes, of which you are so justly proud. Think you they owe 
their growth to the influences and environment of the present? 
No, earth, air and sky whisper to them traditions of the prim- 
eval wood, the mother forest, wind-swept, star-crowned. In 
solitude and shadow its mighty trunks were reared: heavenward. 
The storms swayed them and shook them, but sent their roots 
firmer into the’soil. Age and frost colored their tops blood red, 
or sunshine yellow, and November sighing through their “dim 
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and cloistered aisles” fluttered their leaves to earth. Winter’s 
snow enveloped them. The wild things of the woods sought 
protection under their branches, and the Indian skulked behind 
them. Still spring failed them not, but even in the wilderness 
came with gentle step and smiling face and brought hope and 
joy and God’s Easter each year. So they grew and drank the 
sunshine and the air, and stretched their arms to nesting birds. 
In the hollows of their trunks squirrels made their home and 
wild bees stored their honey. Cool mosses covered their roots 
and shrouded their trunks when, at last, their life having been 
lived, they fell and crumbled back to the fertile soil. 

Not one of the grand or gentle forces which dominated 
their lives was lost. It went on into other forest life. Listen, 
and you shall know these academic groves hold their traditions 
as well as we. The winds chant their ancient battle pzeons, and 
the birds are caroling their lyrics. They succeed to a grander, 
more symmetrical growth because they are standing on parent 
soil, enriched by the life of the mother forest of long ago. 


“The Churches of Hudson and their Ministers,’ response 


by Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., of New York. 


Rev. Dr. Stronc — Fellow-citizens, neighbors and friends: 
—Perhaps I should say brothers and sisters, for we are all the 
children of Moth Hudson to-day; own children or step-children 
or adopted children; and it is easy for us to speak praises of our 
mother, especially in a family gathering. Let us congratulate 
each other on the beauty of the day, as perfect, I think, as any 
that ever dawned during the century that we celebrate, and I 
am very sure no sun during all that century has arisen on Mother 
Hudson more beautiful than she is to-day, and we love to speak 
of her many virtues. 

Some years ago I was speaking in a little village on the lake 
shore, a few miles west of Cleveland, and at the close of the 
address an Englishman came to me and said, “I, too, am a public 
speaker; I used to speak in London, and people have followed 
me from one ’all to another ’all and they said to me, ‘Why don’t 
you go to Hamerica, you would be happreciated in Hamerica,’ and 
so I came to Hamerica and I ’ired a ’all, but nobody came to 
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‘ear me, and I spoke in the hopen hair, but nobody came to 
‘ear me. Why, sir, I am a poet, and I am a philosopher, and I 
am a horator, a hauthor, and it is a houtrage and a shame that 
people won’t come to ’ear such a man as | ham.” It occurs to 
me to-day that our good Mother Hudson to-day is as versatile as 
our English friend; and, judging from the remarks I have al- 
ready heard upon her many virtues, we are sure that, unlike 
him, she is appreciated. 


I was told this morning that I was to speak a few words 
concerning the churches and ministers of Hudson. Surely a 
long text for a ten minutes’ sermon. He who organized the 
first church in Hudson was that apostle of the Western Re- 
serve, to whom reference has already been made, the 
Rev. Joseph Badger, who on the eighth day of Septem- 
ber, 1802, organized the church whose house of worship once 
stood on the corner where the town-hall stands to-day. Joseph 
Badger, notwithstanding all the hardships of frontier life, lived 
to the green old age of go years. Following him came David 
Bacon. He had gone to Detroit but could not find there two 
’ Christians to organize into a church. There was.only one. He 
found a church already organized in Hudson, and he be- 
came a general missionary in this region. Years ago, 
when, as Home Missionary Secretary of the State of Ohio, I 
used to travel in easy cars from one end of the state to the other, 
perhaps going to sleep in Cleveland and waking up in Cincin- 
nati, I felt almost ashamed of myself that I could perform the 
duties of my office so easily when I remembered how David 
Bacon tramped back and forth twice to Connecticut and back, 
once through the snows of winter. And when he lived here 
for a few years, from 1804 on, there were in the little log 
school-house of Hudson two tow-haired boys—one of them 
Leonard Bacon, the illustrious son of David Bacon, and the 
other, John Brown. The next minister was Rev. John Seward, 
who was for 32 years pastor in the adjoining town of Aurora. 
During the early part of his pastorate there he used to supply 
the church in Hudson every other Sunday, hence we make 
mention of him in this illustrious list of ministers. He spent 
his latter days in Tallmadge, and I remember that on the oc- 
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casion of a celebration there, perhaps their semi-centennial, when 
much had been said concerning the Tallmadge church and con- 
cerning Congregationalism in general, he was called upon to. 
make the concluding prayer. Perhaps some of you remember 


that he was not a Congregationalist, but a Presbyterian. In 
his prayer referred to he said: ‘We thank Thee, Lord, that 
it is our privilege to be Congregationalists or Presbyterians or 
anything else that we please,” to which no doubt we all to-day 
say Amen. Following John Seward came the Rev. William 
Hanford, who served this church sixteen years —the longest 
pastorate in the history of the Congregational Church of Hud- 
son. Mr. Hanford was identified with all the good works in the 
community. He was something more than a preacher. Our 
well known chairman to-day, who has done so much for the- 
agriculture of this state, was not the first man in Hudson who. 
fertilized his fields with his brains. William Hanford bought 
a little farm and built a house where our honored fellow-towns- 
woman, Miss Metcalf, lives to-day. He tilled that farm him- 
self and made it a model long before your own, Mr. Chair- 
man, was ever called a model farm. His became the model of 
the farms round about and men came to see and to learn. Fol- 
lowing Rev. William Hanford came Reverend Giles Doolittle,. 
whose pastorate was not long, but fruitful. I recall very well 
his widow, and his daughters were still living here when my 
father moved to the town in 1852. Then followed Rev. Mason 
Grosvenor, about 1840. Then Reverend John C. Hart succeeded 
him, from 1843 to 1851. He was known as an exceptionally able- 
sermonizer. He found the church divided over the slavery con- 
troversy. Some had withdrawh and were worshipping in what 
was known in my boyhood as Ellsworth’s Hall. He left the- 
church reunited. Following J. C. Hart came Rev. Newton 
Barrett, who served the church from 1851 to 1855, and we to- 
day have the privilege of meeting him here in his hale old age- 
— in his eighty-eighth year. I want to pay tribute to his hon- 
ored wife. I had good occasion to remember her with grat- 
itude, for I recall that one day my brother and I had run away 
from home to play down at the brook, and Mr. Barrett’s two- 
sons, Edward and Frank, both of whom entered the ministry,. 
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went with us. In our fun we all tumbled into the brook and 
got soaking wet and | was afraid to go home and show myself 
to my mother. So we betook ourselves to the parsonage and 
Mrs. Barrett, in the largeness of her heart, put us all to bed 
in order to dry our soaking clothes — and then kept our secret. 
The next minister was Rev. George Darling, who also is with 
us to-day, who was pastor for fifteen years — from ’58 to ’73; 
the longest pastorate in the history of the church with the 
single exception of that of William Hanford. If Mr. Darling 
needs a monument, it is standing in brick and mortar on yonder 
hill, and its spire is seen from all the countryside. Most of us 
remember the old church from which we migrated to the new 
one. May I be permitted a personal reference in connection 
with one sermon I can never forget, which was preached by 
him in that old church? The text that morning was, “Go for- 
ward and see the Salvation of God”— the word which was spoken 
to Moses when the children of Israel were. hemmed in by moun- 
tains on either side, the Egyptians behind them and the Red 
Sea before them. There seemed for them no escape, and yet 
there came the word, “Go forward and see the salvation of 
God.”” They went forward, and as they obeyed, the waters be- 
fore them opened. That was the line of thought and it pro- 
foundly impressed me. I was then a lad thirteen years old. 
There had been pressed on my conscience a certain duty, the 
acceptance of which seemed as difficult as crossing the Red Sea. 
That Sabbath afternoon I said to myself, “Though I cannot 
see how the acceptance of this duty will bring deliverance, I 
will go forward and do it,” and by God’s grace I saw His sal- 
vation. And I am glad to-day to greet you, my father in Christ, 
as your son Timothy. 

Following George Darling came Edward Root, who had 
but a short pastorate, and whose son distinguished himself in 
Yale college, and has since written an able book. Then fol- 
lowed Rev. T. Y. Gardner, a Saint John in character, beloved 
by all who knew him. We should have been glad to meet him 
here to-day, but he has joined the “great cloud of witnesses.” 
Then came Rev. A. B. Cristy, followed by Rev. Charles W. 
Carroll, whose face gladdens us to-day, and who is remembered 
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by so many of those present with gratitude and affection. Then 
Rev. Charles Small and then the present pastor of the church, 
whom you know very much better than I. Time fails me to 
speak of the other churches in the community, which have done 
their portion of the work in impressing Christian character upon 
the citizens of Hudson. But let me refer at least to two rec- 
tors of the Episcopal Church — Rev. Mr. Fairchild, a man of 
great worth, remembered by all of the older citizens in the com- 
munity, and the Rev. Mr. Garrett, remembered by the younger 
generations. His heart was as big as his body, or I might rather 
say, his heart was as big as the township — five miles square. 
We remember him to-day with affection. I can also only men- 
tion the facts that Methodist preachers and exhorters riding on 
the circuit preached in Hudson while the century was yet in 
its teens. The church which was organized here as the result 
of their labors, was blessed by some powerful revivals of re- 
ligion. Conference appointed to the Hudson charge several 
ministers of ability and marked spiritual power. Prominent 
among these were the Reverends Dillon Prosser, G. W. Ches- 
brough and Harvey Henderson. A few years ago, however, 


owing chiefly to deaths and removals, the church became small 
and at last disbanded, most of the members uniting with other’ 
churches in the town. 


But my time has already expired. Permit me to remark, 
in conclusion, it is natural’ for us, and especially the young 
men and women of to-day, to say, “Surely there were giants in 
those days.” Let me say to the young men and young women 
of the Academy that “new occasions teach new duties.” We 
live in the midst of new conditions to-day which have brought 
new problems and which demand new wisdom. I believe that 
the twentieth century will present more problems than the cen- 
tury which is now drawing to a close; and if these churches of 
Hudson will recognize their present opportunities and will solve 
the great problem of the country church, they will solve it not 
simply for themselves, but for twenty thousand other country 
communities in the United States; and one hundred years from 
to-day my successor who speaks of the churches of Hudson dur- 
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ing the twentieth century will need many hours to tell you of 
their work and of their influence. 


“Hudson in the War of ’61,” response by Hon. C. F. Seese, 
of Hudson. 


Mr. SEESE: My friends, I have no apology, but I stand to 
fill the place of another. I ask the toastmaster to be as good as 
his word in my.case and call me down, if I talk longer than ten 
minutes. I suppose that he, among others, thought that I 
could fill the place, largely on account of my love for the soldier 
in the war of ’61-’65, and I wish to confess if that was his thought 
that it was not a mistaken one. When John Brown was being 
taken to execution, the 2nd of December, in ’59, he handed to 
the guard a paper, on which was written in substance, “I am now 
fully convinced that the crimes of this guilty land cannot be 
purged away without blood” ; and that there was much shedding 
of blood many a soldier, today, even, who listens, can testify. 
Hudson is proud of her David Hudson. Hudson has always 
been proud of her ancestry; has always been proud of her col- 
lege; has always been doting on her educational advantages, but 
I am here to say that Hudson is not less proud of her glorious 
record in the war of 61. From the buildings on the hill, the 
grand old college, the Western Reserve, there went at least 
one hundred and fifty men, one hundred of whom were graduates, 
I may say scholarly men who took up arms for what they knew 
in their hearts to be right. And I want to say here now, that 
education and patriotism have always gone hand in hand, and 
side by side, and heart to heart for better citizenship. And from 
without the walls of that college in the vicinity of Hudson and 
Hudson township, there went another 150 men to carry the stars 
and stripes, not for the north, not for the south, but for the north 
and south together. Today we stand beneath the folds of the 
grand old flag largely because more than 250 men went from 
Hudson with many others from all over this great nation, to fight 
for that flag. I want to say to.the boys and girls of today that 
we have no grander duty than to applaud the soldier, than to 
honor him for having gone to war and made it possible for us 
‘to live in this grand, good, united country. It was for us that 
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they went from their books, and from their fields, and we must 
learn that grand good lesson that should the time ever come 
when the scholar today must say “I go for my country’s sake’”— 
that he take up arms to fight for what he feels to be right, as 
did the men and boys from Hudson and vicinity. They fought 
well. They offered their lives and I have all honor for those 
who gave their lives on the battle-field, but I don’t think any 
more of the soldiers who lie on the hills of Arlington or Ten- 
nessee or Gettysburg than I do of the soldiers who listen to me 
now. He offered his life—he took his chances on the field of 
battle ; one staid and one came back, and I want to say that it is 
sufficient epitaph to write “he was a soldier.” There are men 
today who think very little of the soldier, but I for one wish to 
give my voice and life and my pledge that so far as I am con- 
cerned nothing is too good for the man who offered his life that 
I might live. Many of the soldiers have come to the end of life; 
many of them have ascended one side of the hill and have gone 
down the other side. They have at last come to the foot of the 
hill and the sun has gone down in every case in a golden glow. 
The heavenly city lies just beyond. I wish to say to every man 
of the Grand Army of the Republic “Go in through the pearly 
gates, Grand Army, the beautiful pearly gates.” 

The exercises of the evening were held in the Congrega- 
tional Church and consisted of a vocal and instrumental concert, 
followed by an address on “The Coming Century,” by Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D. D., of New York, the distinguished divine, 
writer and orator. His address was most thoughtful and schol- 
arly, but as it did not pertain to the history of Hudson we nat- 
urally omit it. . 
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HUDSON CENTENNIAL APPENDIX. 
DAVID HUDSON AND HEMAN OVIATT. 


Hudson is town four, Range ten, and was purchased of the 
Connecticut Land Company by David Hudson, Birdseye Nor- 
ton, Nathaniel Norton, Stephen Baldwin, Benjamin Oviatt, and 
Theodore Parmele, for fifty-two cents an acre. In the original 
survey it was laid down as a 
swamp township, and in order 
to make it equal to the average 
townships, there was annexed 
to it from the equalizing town- 
ships, 10,000 acres, which re- 
duced the price of the land in 
this township to about thirty- 
four cents an acre. 

In the spring of 1799, 
David Hudson started from 
his home, Goshen, Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, for his 
new purchase. This journey, 
which is now performed with 
ease in a few hours, at that 
time -took months. Near 
Grandequot Bay, on Lake Ontario, Hudson overtook Benjamin 
Tappan, the owner of Ravenna, with whom he subsequently 
kept company. In crossing Lake Ontario they overtook Elias 
Harmon, on his way to Mantua, where he had made a purchase. 
They then pursued their journey in company and on arriving at 
the foot of the rapids below Niagara Falls, landed their goods, 
and drew their boats around the Falls by land. 

The party at length arrived opposite the mouth of Ashta- 
bula creek, where they were driven on shore in a storm, and Mr. 
Harmon’s boat stove in. Hudson purchased the wreck for $5, 
and repaired if, and with Mr. Tappan, proceeded up the lake. 
On the 8th of June they arrived at the location of Cleveland, 
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then occupied by a population of one family, Lorenzo Carter, 
from Rutland, Vt. Garter had a fine crop of wheat on the pres- 
ent site of the city; and the crop was worth more than the land 
on which it grew. 

Hudson’s party proceeded up the Cuyahoga, until they sup- 
posed they were in the latitude of Hudson, when they landed at 
the mouth of Brandywine creek, in what is now the town of 
Boston ; and after a search of six days, discovered the southern 
line of Hudson. 

Mr. Hudson erected a bark shantee and commenced putting 
in a field of wheat, and on the 25th day of July began the survey 
of his township, which he completed on the roth of October, and 
on the 11th, with his son, Ira, then only seven years old, he left 
his new settlement to return to Goshen, Conn., for his family. 
He took the old wreck, bought of Harmon, and in this frail 
bark started down the lake. At Ontario county, N. Y., Mr. 
Hudson left his little son, and proceeded alone to Goshen, and 
immediately prepared to remove his family—and in Feb., 1800, 
left Goshen to return to his wilderness home in Ohio, They 
stopped at Bloomfield, Ontario county, N. Y., until spring, dur- 
ing which time Hudson purchased four boats, and thoroughly 
repaired the old one, which was nqw about :to make its third 
trip across the lakes. On the 24th day of April, 1800, they 
started up the Mohawk, in their open boats; the fleet consisting 
of “Sloth,” Capt. D. Hudson, “Lion,” Capt. Joel Gaylord, 
“Beaver,” Capt. W. McKinley. Reuben Bishop, then ‘in his 
13th year, was steersman on the “Duck.” From the Mohawk, 
they passed down Wood Creek to Oneida Lake, through the 
lake to Oswego River, down fhat river to Lake Ontario, up the 
lake to the “Falls,” round which they carried their fleet on 
wagons. They followed the lake until they reached the mouth 
of the Cuyahoga. On the 28th of May they reached their land- 
ing place at Brandywine creek, where they made some wooden 
sleds, on which to draw their things up to Hudson. 

Elijah Noble, Luman Bishop, David Bishop and Joseph G. 
Bishop, drove the cattle and hogs by land through the wilder- 
ness, and arrived about the time of the fleet. When collected 
for public thanksgiving, as was done soon after they arrived, 
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the company consisted of David Hudson, his wife and six chil- 
dren, Samuel, Ira, William N., Milo D., Timothy and Abigail 
L.; Joel Gaylord, Heman Oviatt, Samuel Bishop, Joseph Dar- 
row, George Crandell, Wm. McKinley, Allen Gaylord, Derick 
Stafford, Gordon Crandell, Dr. Moses Thompson, Reuben P. 
Barass, Reuben Bishop, Mrs. Samuel Bishop, Miss Ruth Gay- 
lord, Mrs. Noble and an infant son. 

On the 4th of July they celebrated our National Independ- 
ence, David Hudson delivering the oration; after which all the 
inhabitants of the town and surrounding country, sat down to 
a sumptuous repast placed on a table made of bark spread on 
poles lying in crotched sticks set up in the ground. This table 
was surrounded by 43 persons, men women and children. 

Of this party Heman Oviatt deserves special mention owing 
to the prominent part he took in the establishment not only 
of Hudson, but also of the town of Richfield. 

Captain Heman Oviatt was born in Goshen, Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, September 20, 1775. He was the son of 
Benjamin Oviatt, who served in the Revolution, enlisting from 
Goshen. In April, 1800, 
Heman. Oviatt, having 
caught the “western fever,” 
left Goshen for the West- 
ern Reserve of Ohio. He 
left Connecticut on horse- 
back and traveled till, he 
reached Bloomfield, On- 

tario county, New York. 
~ 7 : = There he found David 
ru Hudson fitting out his sec- 
ond expedition for Ohio. 
It was necessary to pur- 
chase, and take with them, 
not only their provisions, 
but all necessary imple- 
ments for future use in the 
western wilds. They proceeded to Lake Ontario (as narrated 
above) where they bought flat boats called Schenectady Bat- 
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teaux. These boats were built at Schenectady, taken up the 
Mohawk river into Oneida lake, thence down the Oswego river 
to Lake Ontario, thence up the lake to Grandequot creek, from 
which point Hudson and Oviatt and party embarked. They 
started from Grandequot bay for Niagara river, and proceeded 
up the river to the landing below the falls. Here they unloaded 
and carried boats and goods by land around the falls, launched 
and reloaded above the fails, proceeded to Buffalo and thence 
in the open boats up Lake Erie to Cleveland, or rather to the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga river, having no propelling power but 
the muscle of stout arms and “white ash breeze” (oars) rowing 
all the way. Reaching the mouth of the Cuyahoga, they pushed 
their boats up the river to Brandywine creek, where they landed, 
and thence hauled their goods and provisions on wood sleds 
through the woods a distance of seven miles, to the location of 
Hudson, their destination, arriving there the last of May, 1800. 
Here they built themselves log huts and kept bachelor’s hall 
through the summer, preparing a place in the wilderness for their 
families. Heman Oviatt located his land a mile south of the 
centre, and he and Joel Gaylord raised a shantee on the bank of 
the creek and put in four acres of spring wheat. In October, 
1800, Captain Oviatt returned to Connecticut for his family, and 
on the 1oth of January, 1801, with his wife and two children, 
Marvin and Orson, he ‘eft Goshen with a wagon and team and 
two yoke of oxen, which he drove himself by the way of New 
York, Reading and Pittsburg. They reached Hudson in safety 
on the 22nd of March, 1801. From this time on Heman Oviatt 
was intimately connected with the growth and history of the 
town of Hudson. He was a man of great energy, thrift and pub- 
lic spirit ; of deep religious convictions with the stern unflinching 
character, cold exterior and rigid conduct of the Pilgrim fathers. 
To the foundation and perpetuity of the time-honored institution 
of learning, known as Western Reserve College (chartered Feb- 
ruary 7, 1826), and located at Hudson, Heman Oviatt contrib- 
uted twelve thousand dollars—in those days a princely donation. 
He was an enthusiastic and liberal advocate of education, regard- 
ing it as not only promotive of good morals and religious faith, 
but of the best citizenship. 
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By the treaty of Fort McIntosh, in 1785, the Cuyahoga, 
Portage Path, and Tuscarawas were the western boundary of 
the United States. This was confirmed by what is called 
Wayne’s Treaty, made at Greenville, August 3, 1795, when the 
chiefs of twelve tribes were present, and ratified it. The land 
on the west side of the Cuyahoga was not purchased till 1805, 
when the United States acquired it by the treaty of Fort Industry, 
on the Maumee. 

Richfield being town four, in range twelve, was consequently 
west of the Cuyahoga, and became a part of the United States 
by the Treaty of Fort Industry in 1805, or by what was known 
in those days as “the new purchase.” In the conveyance of 
“the Western Reserve” to the State of Connecticut, and by the 
State of Connecticut to “the Connecticut Land Company,” Rich- 
field in “the Drafts,” fell to four proprietors. Benjamin Tall- 
madge drew the N. W. quarter, Capt. Smith the S. W. quarter, 
a family by the name of Green the S. E. quarter, and Uriel 
Holmes the N. E. quarter township containing 16,000 acres. 

In 1811 Capt. Heman Oviatt returned to Connecticut, and 
in an interview with Col. Tallmadge, the Colonel expressed 
great fears of a war with England, and that one consequence 
would be the loss of our western territory. Capt. Oviatt had 
greater faith in the American Republic and inquired what the 
Colonel would take for his lands, when the Colonel offered them 
for $1.25 per acre. Capt. Oviatt agreed to give it, and thus be- 
came the owner of one-fourth of the township. He subsequently 
took his father, Benjamin, and brother, Nathaniel, into partner- 
ship in the speculation, and in the fall of that year Nathaniel 
moved onto the Richfield land. 

Captain Oviatt continued to reside in Hudson till 1836, when 
he removed to Richfield with the history of which he was iden- 
tified till his death, December 5, 1854. 

Eunice Newton, daughter of Isaac Newton and grand- 
daughter of John Newton, all of Goshen, Connecticut, where she 
was born, November 15, 1777, and married to Heman Oviatt, 
June 10, 1797, was one of the most remarkable women among the 
first settlers of the Western Reserve. She possessed extraordi- 
nary fortitude, bravery and presence of mind, and very many are 
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the accounts of her acts of kindness to the Indians and of cour- 
age in encountering the perils of frontier life. Among the Red 
men she won many firm friends, who in numerous instances ren- 
dered her inestimable service, indeed in two or three cases pro- 
tected her life. She was a woman of varied accomplishments, 
and would have graced any sphere of life. She spoke three 
Indian languages fluently, Chippeway, Seneca and Delaware. 
Her regard for fidelity was very strict. She considered all 
verbal engagements between man and man, whether they were 
white or red, as sacred. She died September 13, 1813, at Hud- 
son, Ohio. Heman Oviatt subsequently married Sophia Elmira 
Kilbourne, and upon the death of the latter married a Mrs. Cur- 
tiss, of Akron.* 





* An interesting recital of some of the pioneer experiences of Heman 
Oviatt and Eunice Newton Oviatt, in the Western Reserve frontier, is 
preserved in the history of the Newton and Oviatt families, written 
(1875) by Mrs. Harriet Oviatt Randall (b. Hudson, May 26, 1808, d. 
Columbus, September 12, 1885), daughter of Heman Oviatt and Eunice 
Newton (above) and wife of Rev. D. A. Randall, D. D. (b. January 14, 
1813, Colchester, Conn., d. June 27, 1884, Columbus, Ohio), son of 
James and Joanna (Pemberton) Randall and grandson of John Randall 
and of Patrick Grant Pemberton, both Revolutionary soldiers in the 
Connecticut Volunteers. For much of the above data we are indebted 
to the “Historic2l Reminiscences of Summit county,” by Gen. L. V. 
Bierce (Akron, Ohio, 1854).— E. O. R., Editor. 
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COMMENTS, NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


Editor. 
JOHN SHERMAN —A CHARACTERIZATION. 


One of the greatest of Ohio’s sons, as well as one of the most prom- 
inent and influential of our National characters, has passed away in the 
person of John Sherman. He belonged to 
a distinguished family. America has pro- 
duced families no less illustrious than 
those of old England or the Continental 
countries. But America’s families are 
eminent through the law of heredity, and 
not the law of patent nobility. The 
Adamses and Washburns, the Harrisons, 
the Bayards and the Shermans are not- 
able examples of this law. 

John Sherman was born at Lancas- 
ter, Ohio, May 10, 1823. He was de- 
scended from a long line of Puritan an-- 
cestors in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
His father, Charles Robert Sherman, was 
a man of great legal ability and acumen. 
He was elected by the legislature to the 
Supreme Court of Ohio in 1823, and 
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served until his death, June 24, 1829. Judge Sherman left a 
widow, eleven children and no property. The children had to “shift 
for themselves.”” The school of life was their academy. They 


graduated with highest honors. After their father’s death, John 
went to Mt. Vernon, Ohio, to live with a cousin. In 1837, at the age 
of fourteen, he obtained a position as rodsman on the government 
works on the Muskingum river, but after two years’ service was dis- 
missed because of his open advocacy of the Whig party principles. He 
thus had an early taste of the uncertainty of office, and the despotic 
and arbitrary rule of the spoilsman. He then turned his attention to 
the law, went to Mansfield, took up his residence with his brother Charles, 
in whose office he pursued his legal studies and was admitted to the bar 
May 11, 1844. His public arid political career began with his being a 
delegate from Ohio to the Whig National convention at Philadelphia 
in 1848, of which body he was secretary. In 1854 he was elected to 
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congress as an anti-Nebraska Republican, from the thirteenth district 
(Ohio). He was re-elected to congress as a Republican in 1856, 1858 
and 1860. In the thirty-sixth Congress (1858) he was the Republican 
candidate for speaker, and came within two votes of election. He 
might have had those two votes by the promise of an apparently trivial 
concession to the slavocracy. He was not in the auction market. He 
was never, throughout his career, a purchasable article. On March 23, 
1861, Mr. Sherman took his seat in the United States Senate, to which he 
had been elected by the Ohio Legislature. He was re-elected to the 
Senate in 1866, 1872, 1881, 1886 and 1892. In 1867 he introduced the 
Refunding Act, which was adopted in 1870, but without the resumption 
clause. In 1874 he introduced the famous Resumption Act, which passed 
the Senate the same year and the House early in 1875. This bill fixed 
the date for its going into effect as January 1, 1879. In 1877 he was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury by President Hayes, and in that 
portfolio had the unique experience of carrying out the crowning triumph 
of his fiscal policy, which he, as Senator, .originated and advocated. 
The resumption of specie payments by the government was accomplished, 
despite the dismal forebodings of other acknowledged financiers. He 
resigned the Senatorship March 4, 1897, to accept the Premiership (Sec- 
retary of State) in President McKinley’s cabinet. He occupied this po- 
sition until April 28, 1898, when the arduous duties incident to the ap- 
proaching Spanish war, and his own declining health, necessitated his 
retirement from public life, a public life extending over half a century 
and being almost unparalleled in American annals. 

In 1880 John Sherman was the most prominent candidate for the 
Presidency, but James A. Garfield’s speech, in nominating Mr. Sher-. 
man, so captivated the convention that the nominator himself became the 
nominee of the party. Again in 1884 Mr. Sherman’s name was formally 
presented to the national convention. James G. Blaine was nominated. 
In 1888 John Sherman was the foremost candidate, leading all others 
for several ballots in the national convention. Benjamin Harrison was 
nominated. In 1892 Harrison was renominated. Mr. Sherman was not 
in evidence, nor did he reappear, in the convention of 1896. John Sher- 
man was ambitious. The “presidential bee” buzzed for years in his bon- 
net.. He possessed every qualification for the presidency. He would 
have eminently filled the position. But he lacked the shining, winning 
elements of personal leadership. As a chieftain he “pleased not the mil- 
lion” but “was caviar to the general’ public. His falling short of the 
highest honor in the nation poisoned him with bitter disappointment, 
and cast a sad and petulent tinge to the declining years of his life. He 
was extraordinarily honored, but he thought he deserved it. It was his 
due. He had not the insufferable arrogance of a Conkling, or the colossal 
conceit of a Sumner, but he did not wear self—deprecatory modesty — 
nor did he assume it. But he was no ordinary man. He averaged far 
above the level of modern statesmen. From the beginning of the Civil 
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War to the time of his retirement (1898) Mr. Sherman was a most not- 
able figure in the haJls of national legislature. As we have seen, he 
was four times elected to the House of Representatives, and six times. 
elected to the United States Senate. He was twice a cabinet officer. Such 
a career was only possible to a man of the highest qualities, most com- 
manding talent, strictest integrity and irreproachable reputation. In his 
long and unbroken official career Mr. Sherman held the confidence of the 
public, not only of his native state, but the entire country. He will 
be classed in history as a deep and broad statesman and a politician of 
the shrewdest and highest class. He was an influential participant in many 
of the great events of our national history during the period of the Civil 
War, and the days of the subsequent reconstruction. He was a close 
student of all economical and political questions. He was not an en- 
thusiast nor a popular orator. He never posed for applause, he never 
“played to the grandstand,” he never indulged in the graces of rhetoric, 
he was deysid of that non-descript element called “personal magnetism.” 
He had little or no personal following. He was cold, austere, dignified. 
His most outspoken enemies deign to admit that he is entitled to credit 
for incorruptibility, for consistency and persistency of purpose, and to 
admiration for energy and force of character. His mind was not bril- 
liant, but legal and judicial. His power of analysis was remarkable. 
His reasoning clear and logical, and his conclusions convincing. He was. 
listened to and followed, and elected, because of the belief that he was 
a safe guide. In sentiment and speech he lacked descriptive power, 
humor, wit, geniality and pathos. Like Brutus, he “only spoke right 
on.” He was cool, judicious, steadfast. He was a man of indomitable 
industry, he ever worshipped at the shrine of work. He succeeded more 
by close application than all else. And therein is he a model to all as- 
pirants for success. As a man of affairs he had few equals, not only 
as to his public position, but his private acquirements. He had New 
England thrift and western speculative enterprise. Rare combination. 
Though always in public office, with its incessant and innumerable and 
exacting duties, he still kept a keen eye on the “main chance.” The 
honesty and loyalty of his public acts and purity of his private life from be- 
ginning to end were never questioned, and he died a millionaire. He stren- 
uously adopted the advice of Iago, “put money in thy purse.” Perhaps no 
one in his elevation had less need for pelf; with no children, no vices, great 
or small, habits the simplest and mode of life painfully plain. In youth 
it might be said he was an aristocratic proletariat. In later life he became 
a democratic plutocrat. He was never a demagogue. He was a natural 
financier. Monetary matters were the normal subjects .of his mind and 
study, the favorite field of his thought and action, as military affairs were 
of his distinguished brother, William Tecumseh Sherman, who next to 
Grant, was our greatest soldier chieftain. Mr. Sherman died October 22, 
1899, in his home at Washington, D. C. He was buried at Mansfield, 
Ohio. 
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Mr. Sherman was one of the first members of the Ohio State Archeo- 
logical and Historical Society, and for some years took a personal in- 
terest in its proceedings. For ten years past, and at the time of his 
death, he was one of the trustees. 





JOHN BROWN—A REVIEW. 


In American history there are few, if any characters, the story of 
whose life is so erratic, dramatic or so tragic, as that of John Brown. As 
he spent his youth and many years of his manhood 
as a resident of Ohio (see account of the Hudson 
Centennial in the previous pages of this Quarterly) 
he is a proper subject for our consideration. His 
life has recently been written and published by 
William Elsey Connelley, a life member of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society, the author 
of several valuable historical works, now a resi- 
dent of Topeka, Kansas, where he improved un- 
usual facilities for obtairling accurate knowledge 
concerning the career of John Brown in that state. 
Indeed, the work of Mr. Connelley deals mostly 
with the Kansas portion of Brown’s efforts in behalf 
of freedom for the slaves. The author rather slight- 
ingly passes over the youth and formative period of John Brown, but does 
ampler justice to the latter part of his life. John Brown was the direct de- 
scendant of Peter Brown, an English Puritan, and one of the Pilgrim 
fathers, in the Mayflower, who ianded on Plymouth Rock, December 
22, 1620. Owen Brown, father of the famous John, was a Revolu- 
tionary hero, a tanner and a shoemaker, and lived at Torrington, Con- 
necticut, where John was born, May 9, 1800. In the year 1805 the 
family moved to Hudson, Ohio. Owen Brown was an ardent aboli- 
tionist, and religiously encouraged similar sentiments in the minds of 
his children. John was taught frem earliest childhood to “fear God and 
keep his commandments.” He received no more education than fell to 
the lot of the average boy on the pioneer man’s frontier, where schools 
were few and necessarily inferior. He had an exceptionally studious and 
reflective disposition. He read such books as came within his reach. 
They were mainly “/Esop’s Fables,” “Life of Franklin,” “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” “Plutarch Lives,” “Life of Oliver Cromwell,” “Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest,” Dr. Watts’ Hymns, and above all and constantly the Bible. He- 
learned little at school but something of mathematics and the principles 
of surveying. He never became much ofa scholar. Thoreau has quaintly 
said of him, “He did not go to Harvard. He was not fed on the pap 
that is there furnished. As he phrased it, ‘I know no more grammar 
than one of your calves,’ but he went to the University of the West,. 
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where he studied the science of liberty; and, having taken his degree, 
he finally commenced the public practice of humanity in Kansas. Such 
were his humanities —he would have left a Greek accent slanting the 
wrong way and righted up a falling man.” He swore eternal enmity to 
slavery. About 1837 he assembled his household and devoutly laid be- 
fore them the burden of his heart. The time for action had come. 
Henceforth he was to enlist in the war for freedom. His first soldiers 
were to be, like the converts of Mahomet, members of his own family. 
Three of his sons, then old enough, consecrated themselves to this work 
by prayer. In this service the father was seen for the first time to 
kneel in supplication, his uniform attitude previously having been that 
of “standing with reverence before the throne.’”’ We can not follow in 
detail the incidents of Brown’s life as narrated by Mr. Connelley. He 
moved many times from Ohio to the East and back, and was engaged 
in many vocations. He was not a success in business enterprises. He 
failed several times, often at the expense of his friends. His honesty 
of purpose and integrity of conduct were not questioned. In 1840 he 
was residing at Hudson, Ohio, and engaged in the wool business. In 
1842 he moved to Richfield, where he was involved in transactions with 
Heman Oviatt (see Hudson Centennial, ante). Mr. Oviatt and others 
became his sureties and were obliged to pay many thousand dollars in- 
his behalf. This led to a law suit, which is fully reported in Oviatt 
v. Brown, 14 Ohio, 286. Yet Mr. Oviatt, grandfather of the writer of 
this incident, wrote subsequently, “from boyhood I have known him 
(John Brown), I have known him through manhood; and through life 
he has been distinguished for his truthfulness and integrity; he has 
ever been esteemed, by those who have known him, as a very conscien- 
tious man.” 

In 1844 John Brown moved to Akron, Ohio; in 1846 he went to 
Springfield, Massachusetts. He then made a tour through Europe, in 
which he particularly studied the battle fields of Napoleon. In 1849 he 
moved to North Elba, Essex county, New York. It was about this 
time that Gerritt Smith offered to colored settlers his wild lands in that 
district of the Adirondack wilderness. Many accepted his offer. John 
Brown offered to live with them and aid them. It is well known this 
experiment was a failure on the part of the negroes, though through 
no fault of John Brown’s. Then came May 25, 1854, the passage by 
Congress of the bill providing for the organization of the, Kansas and 
Nebraska territories and the repeal of the Missouri compromise (1820). 
The existence of slavery was left to the decision of the people of the 
state when admitted. Emigrants from Arkansas and Missouri imme- 
diately began to move into Kansas to hold the state for the pro-slavery 
party. On the other hand the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Society sent 
out colonies to keep slavery out of the state. The “Kansas struggle” 
then began. All the details of this political discussion and warlike dis- 
turbance are fully told by Mr. Connelley, and this portion of his book 
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is a well digested resume of that important period. In 1854 the four 
eldest sons of John Brown, named John, Jr., Jason, Owen and Fred- 
erick, all children by his first wife, then living in Ohio, determined to 
move to Kansas. The removal, with two other sons and a son-in-law, 
was completed in 1855. The family settled near the Pottawattomie, 
a little stream in southerr Kansas, in Lykins county, about eight miles 
distant from the site of Ossawattomie, which the deeds of his family, as 
Redpath says, subsequently converted into “classic ground.” We can not 
dwell upon the exciting scenes that occurred in “Bleeding Kansas.” Brown 
and his brave boys did not shrink from the conflict. In. 1857 Brown, 
carrying with him the memory of his son Frederick, murdered at Ossa- 
wattomie, returned to his home at Elba. But he immediately began a 
crusade throughout New England in behalf of abolition, and in prep- 
aration for his contemplated insurrection at Harper’s Ferry. This pro- 
ject was put in operation in the summer of 1859, which he spent in mov- 
ing the arms and other articles from Ohio and various points to the 
vicinity of Harper’s Ferry. Early in July he located with his little force, 
in disguise as farmers, upon the farm of Dr. Booth Kennedy, some five 
miles from Harper’s Ferry, on the Maryland side of the Potomac. The 
little band at the Kennedy farm grew slowly, until it finally consisted 
of twenty-three, three of whom were his sons. They had adopted (earlier 
in the year in Chatham, Canada) a provisional government with a con- 
stitution. In compliance with this pretentious organization Captain John 
Brown was made commander-in-chief; John Henry Kagi, secretary of 
war; Richard Realf, secretary of state, and Owen Brown, treasurer. 
This government was to be proclaimed throughout the country round 
about, with the idea that accessions would swarm to it from the slaves 
and freedom sympathizers. A guerilla warfare was to be waged against 
the slave owners; slaves were to be liberated, armed and turned against 
their masters, etc. On Sunday, October 16 (1859) the little band, under 
cover of evening darkness, proceeded to Harper’s Ferry, and during the 
night took possession of the armory by forcing the door and overcoming 
the watchman. By one o'clock on the morning of the 17th, Brown had 
complete possession of Harper’s Ferry, and all the arms of the Federal 
government, then at that place. The subsequent events are well known 
history; how Colonel Robert E. Lee, of the U. S. army, was sent from 
Washington to suppress the invaders; how the door was forced, and 
Brown overcome with saber cuts and bayonet thrusts; his son Watson 
wounded and his son Oliver killed. Then followed the tragic and far- 
cical trial at Charlestown, seat of Jefferson county, Virginia (now West 
Virginia), and the final scene at the scaffold, December 2, 1859. The 
north stood aghast. The slave power with malignant brutality had 
crushed John Brown and his movement, but they had stirred the North 
and aroused the slumbering sentiment that burst forth in the flames of 
Civil War. Mrs. D. A. Randall, daughter of Heman Oviatt, the mother 
of the writer of this review, was throughout life an intimate personal 
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friend and ardent admirer of and deep sympathizer with John Brown. 
He wrote her a letter the night before his execution, expressing his 
appreciation of her long friendship and his perfect resignation to his 
fate. Well do we remember, though at that time but a child of eight, 
how on the morning of December 2, after the breakfast meal, that 
mother at the morning invocation, broke forth in a fervent prayer that 
Divine Providence would sustain John Brown in the ordeal through 
which, in a few hours he was to pass, and bless the cause for which he 
was to die. Thousands of such petitions ascended throughout the land. 

John Brown’s execution was a triumphant apotheosis. He suffered 
death upon the scaffold. It was an unparalleled exhibition of consecrated 
heroism in behalf of the cause of freedom. His soul went marching on 
and led the armies of liberty and humanity to the sublimest victory 
the world has ever witnessed. 

John Brown is one of the great characters of history. He had a 
prophetic soul, the fortitude and faith of the Christian martyrs. His 
life and deeds will shine brighter and brighter throughout the ages. The 
story of his life, with all its undercurrents and its subtle influences and 
tendencies, has not yet been told. Mr. Von Holst has touched upon 
the philisophy of his life. Mr. Sanborn has thrown much light upon 
the events of his career. Mr. Redpath has concisely related the main 
facts. But the proper historian of John Brown has not yet appeared, per- 
haps he is not yet born. Mr. Connelley’s book admirably accomplishes 
the purpose for which it was put forth. It should be read by all students 
of John Brown. It is published by Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas. 





BURKE AARON HINSDALE. 


Burke Aaron Hinsdale, born at Wadsworth, Ohio, March 31, 1837, 
died at Atlanta, Georgia, November 29, 1900. His ancestors were New 
England Puritans. His parents came from Connecticut to the Western 
Reserve in 1812. Burke was raised upon the farm. He had an irre- 
sistible desire for scholarship. At the age of sixteen he made his way 
to Hiram Hill, where the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute (afterwards 
Hiram College) had been opened three years before. For thirty years, 
as student and professor, Mr. Hinsdale was identified with this insti- 
tution. Young Garfield was a fellow student, and there sprang up be- 
tween them a firm and sympathetic friendship, broken only by the tragic 
death of Garfield. Professor Hinsdale was a close and accurate scholar. 
Possessed of a remarkable memory and an omniverous reader, he be- 
came a man of most extensive and useful information. He was a 
natural educator. He became President of Hiram College (1870), was 
ordained to the Christian ministery. For years associate editor of the 
Christian Standard. His capacity for work and powers of endurance, 
almost incredible. He lectured, preached, edited, talked and wrote books 
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to an astonishing extent. In 1882 he was made superintendent of the 
schools of Cleveland. He became famous throughout the country as au- 
thority upon the questions touching our public schools, their manage- 
ment, the courses of study, discipline of the pupils and general training 
of the youth. In 1888 he was called to the chair of the Science and Art 
of Teaching at the University of Michigan. This position he filled with 
great ability until the time of his death. Some of his published works 
are “The Genuineness and Authenticity of the Gospels,” “The Jewish 
Christian Church,” “Ecclesiastical Traditions,” “Schools and Studies,” 
“Campaign Text Book for 1880,” “President Garfield and Education,” 
“Garfield’s Life and Works” (2 Vols.), “The Old Northwest,” “The 
American Government,” “How to Teach and Study History,” “Jesus as 
a Teacher,” “Teaching the Language Arts,” “Studies in Education,” 
“Civil Government of Ohio,” “Life of Horace Mann,” “The Art of 
Study,” “A History of the University of Michigan.” A monograph on 
the “Training of Teachers” which he wrote was awarded a medal at the 
late Paris Exposition. Besides the above he contributed extensively to 
educational journals and reviews. Several valuable articles in the early 
numbers the Ohio Archceological and Historical Publications, were 
from his pen. He took a deep and constant interest in this Society, and 
only a short time before his death, did the writer of these lines receive 
a letter from Prof. Hinsdale concerning some work he wished to do for us. 
He was a veritable encyclopedia upon the events of the early history of 
Ohio. He received academic hcnors from Williams College, Bethany Col- 
lege, Hiram College, Ohio University and Ohio State University. He 
was a member of many educational, historical and literary societies. He 
was a most genial and companionable man; a most entertaining con- 
versationalist, brimming over with information upon almost any topic. 
The writer-has spent many a delightful hour in his company. He was 
deep in sympathy with young men, their struggles, their difficulties, their 
aims, their triumphs. To his pupils he was always warm-hearted, help- 
ful’ and encouraging. He was the true tutor, not only informing, but 
inspiring. There are few whose lives are so rounded out and so fruitful 
as was that of Burke Aaron Hinsdale. 





Our Society Lisrary is much enriched by a complete set of the Old 
South Leaflets. These leafilets are reprints of important original papers 
(lectures and essays), accompanied by useful historical and bibliograph- 
ical notes. They are edited by Edwin D. Mead, the wellknown au- 
thor and scholar. They are published under the auspices of the Direc- 
tors of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting House, Boston, Mass. 
These leaflets now embrace a hundred different subjects, each one of them 
of importance and interest in American History, chiefly of the New Eng- 
land pioneer period. They may be obtained in single leafilets for five 
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cents each, or bound in volumes (4) at $1.50 per volume. In these pub- 
lications Mr. Edwin Mead is accomplishing great good, not only in the 
distribution of the very best historical literature, but in creating an in- 
terest in the chief events of our country. Mr. Mead is especially en- 
gaged in eliciting the attention of the school children and young people 
to American history. He has inaugurated excursions of young people 
from Boston to neighboring localities of historic prominence. On these 
excursions lectures or talks are given concerning the point visited. Mr. 
Mead thinks this would be an excellent suggestion for our Society. 
Certainly some very entertaining and profitable trips could be made from 
Columbus to points, near by, of great archceological and historic interest. 


One of the most satisfactory little volumes that has appeared as the 
outcome of the sudden expansion of our national territory and industrial 
growth, and their number (volume) is legion, is The Expansion of the 
American People, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
American History in the University of Chicago. Mr. Sparks is an Ohio 
boy and a graduate of the O. S. U. His book is a very readable state- 
ment of the various phases of our national growth, such as: early ac- 
cessions of territory. migration of New England civilization across the 
continent to the Pacific; the different sorts of settlements as repre- 
sented in the Puritan, the French, German and Spanish colonizations; 
their assimilation into the American political and social life; the growth 
and methods of communication, transportation, and travel throughout 
the country. His accounts of the formation of the roadways, canals, 
steam railroads, trolley lines, etc., are graphic and most valuable. It is 
an excellent summary of what the American people have done since the 
discovery of the continent to the acquisition of the Philippines. Mr. 
Sparks has a most happy style, and while being strictly historical and 
being packed with facts, like sardines in a box, his little book reads 
like a romance. Published by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, III. 





SPEAKING of expansion reminds us that our Society is not behind 
in that feature of the times. Since the issue of our October Quarterly 
(1900) the Society has added greatly to its possessions by the acquisi-— 
iton of Serpent Mound and Park, located in Adams county, Ohio, some 
six miles from the little station of Peebles. This property is some sixty 
acres in extent, embracing the hill which is crowned by that most re- 
nowned relic of the Mound Builders, known as the Serpent. Complete 
descriptions of this unique memorial of a prehistoric race will be found 
in Volume I, page 187, of our Society’s publications. We were enabled 
to secure this through the efforts of Prof. F. W. Putnam, of 
the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. A proper statement of the 
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transfer of this property from its former owners, the Trustees of Harvard 
University, to our Society, will be made in the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Society, which appears elsewhere in this number of the 
Quarterly. Our Society therefore enters the twentieth century with the 
custodianship of the two most extensive and rare earth remains extant 
of those curious and obscure people known as the Mound Builders. 
Perhaps the twentieth century will divulge to us some of the things we 
have sought to know, but never learned, concerning those races which 
seem to have had remarkable success in “covering their tracks.” But 
our archeological explorers, in the language of the frontiersman, will 
continue “to camp on their trail.” 





ProFEssor J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Pu. D., recently professor of his— 
tory in Brown University, and now professor of American History in 
the Chicago University, and managing editor for the past few years of THE 
AmerIcAN Historicat Review, is responible for a “Dictionary of United 
States History,” (1492-1899). Issued by the History Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass. It consists of some seven hundred and fifty pages, 7x9% 
(inches). Considering the centuries covered and the conciseness of the 
covering, it is a creditable work. Its chief defect is in what it does not 
do. Innumerable events and countless personages, which deserve notice 
in connection with American history, are ignored, while many which 
might be spared, comparatively speaking, are given space. Some of the 
paragraphs show haste and carelessness in preparation. We do not sup- 
pose that Prof. Jameson personally did this work— such compilations 
are usually produced by proxy. This dictionary, however, is valuable as 
a ready running index to the more important subjects in United States 
History. In the language of the street, “it puts you on to what you want 
to know.” We commend the book to those who want to know quickly who 
is who and what is what, in United States History. It is cheap and 
convenient. 





IF THERE is any one panacea for the ills and evils of our nation, it is 
universal education. Particularly is this the remedial application for the 
southern states. One of the best and bravest institutions for this purpose 
is Berea College, established at Berea, Kentucky. It is a modest little 
college in the midst of wild and mountain surroundings. Its pupils are 
mostly the untutored and almost uncivilized productions of the primi- 
tive mountain homes. As the writer heard President Frost recently say, 
in a public address, “It is a long way from President McKinley to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, but you may travel it by going to the rural vicinage of 
Berea.” You may see life there to-day precisely. as it was in the boy-— 
hood of Abraham Lincoln. The Berea Quarterly is a modest little 
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pamphlet, setting forth the work of Berea College, and telling much 
of the history and romance of the country in which it is located. We wish 
every advocate of education might read the little Berea Quarterly. 


Pusiic Poticy, “a medium for diffusing correct economic instruc— 
tion on questions of public policy,” comes to us each week and is one of 
the most satisfactory publications of its kind. It is replete with original 
articles on the various topics of political and social science, and reprints 
of what is best in all the publications. It is edited by Allen Ripley 
Foote, who is the author of several standard works on economical, and 
particularly municipal topics. He has made a thoughtful study of the 
Ohio Municipal Code, prepared by the State Commission, and rejected 
by the Legislature, and has published his considerations in a concise and 
valuable pamphlet. Public Policy is published at Chicago at $2.00 per year. 


For COMPLIMENTARY notices of our Quarterly, we make acknowl- 
edgment to the Review of Reviews, Book Reviews, The Chautauquan, 
Public Policy; The Old North West, The Outlook, Theologische Zeit- 
blaetter, The Young People’s Paper, and particularly to some of the daily 
papers, the Evening Dispatch, Press Post, Citizen, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Ohio State Journal, St. Louis Globe, Sandusky Register, the Chillicothe 
Advertiser and others. 





WE Are in receipt of a brief booklet suggesting to the little ones the 
legend of Fort St. Clair, adjoining Eaton, Preble county —a location 
filled with historic interest and romantic memories of early pioneer days. 
The pamphlet is a sketchy, poetic production by Mrs. S. E. Reynolds, of 
Eaton, Ohio, Secretary of the National Association of Ladies Naval Vet- 
erans of U. S. A. 





WE ACKNOWLEDGE our indebtedness to Gen. A. V. Rice of the U. S. 
Census Bureau for valuable documents; also to the Baker Art Gallery, 
Columbus, for the photograph from life of the Hon. John Sherman. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society was held in the parlors of the Y. M. 
C. A. Building, Columbus, Ohio, at 2:15 P. M., February 1, 
1900, with the following members present: 


General R. Brinkerhoff, President................... Mansfield. 
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General Brinkerhoff presided. E. O. Randall, Secretary, 
read the minutes of the previous Annual Meeting (held May 1, 
1899, Y. M. C. A. Building, Columbus, Ohio), which were 
approved. 

Letters of regret, at being unable to attend this Annual 
Meeting, were read from Bishop Benjamin Arnett and Hon. 
Israel Williams, Trustees of the Society. 

The Secretary was called upon by the President for his 


Annual Report to the Trustees of the Society. He stated the 
(385) 
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custom required that the Secretary should make a report each 
year at the Annual Meeting of the Society. It is also a courtesy 
rather than a requirement, that the Society make a report to the 
Governor each year, since the Society is a quasi-state institution. 
This has always been done since the legislature began making 
appropriations for the Society, therefore each year when the 
other departments have reported to the Governor, the Secretary 
has also, in behalf of the Executive Committee and the Board 
of Trustees, made a formal and full report to the Governor, 
and that report has been made to answer at the Annual Meetings 
as the report also to the Society. That report, to the Governor, 
for the past year, you all doubtless have in your hands. It was 
published a month ago, and has been submitted to the Governor 
and the members of the Legislature. (That report will be found 
in Vol. VIII, pages 345 to 371 of the annual publications.) 

A letter was submitted and read to the trustees concerning 
the property still held by the Ridge family and other parties, 
consisting of twenty-one acres at and including the northern 
end of Ft. Ancient, which is not yet owned by the State, and 
which the proprietors are willing to part with for the sum of 
$3,000. The Secretary explained that this subject revived some 
interesting ancient history, that in ‘95, through correspondence 
with the Ridges, the latter gave a written option on that prop- 
erty for $900, at the same time Mr. Couden, who owned a large 
tract, embracing property (104 acres) both within and without 
the southern end of the Fort, agreed to sell for $50 an acre. 
With these propositions in hand the Secretary (Randall) went 
before the joint committee of the House and Senate (March, 
1896) and presented the proposition for the state. The Com- 
mittee thought both tracts ought to be obtained for $5200 and 
that amount was appropriated by the Legislature to cover the 
purchases. The Secretary upon proceeding to Ft. Ancient to 
consummate the negotiations found that the Ridges had raised 
their price to $3,000, on the ground that they had prospectively 
sold the property to the “Ft. Ancient Hotel Company” for build- 
ing lots for a Summer Resort, that the said company had also 
begun the building of a Summer Hotel, and in order to recoup 
themselves they would have to receive $3,000 for the property. 
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That Summer Resort and hotel scheme as exploited by the Ft. 
Ancient Hotel Company reads like a chapter from Miinchausen’s 
Tales. The “company” was to represent a capital of $15,000. 
They proposed to erect a frame structure to “Summerize” one 
hundred and fifty guests with most elaborate metropolitan hotel 
accommodations, electric lights, ball room, billiard room, bowling 
alleys, etc. Back of the hotel, in the ravine, was to be created 
an artificial lake with bathing, boating and fishing facilities. The 
appointments of the hostelry were to be so comfortable and rest- 
ful, that the guest might “dream he dwelt in marble halls.” 
Bands were to play at the meals and guests in picturesque, rural 
attire, were to gaze from the open balconies, spellbound, upon 
the earthen relics of a pre-historic race. This was all imagina- 
tively advertised by the general manager of the company, a veri- 
table Colonel Sellers, in the daily papers, circulars and even 
magazines. (American Home Magazine, May, 1896.) Excur- 
sion trains from various parts of the state were to be run to 
Ft. Ancient to carry the crowds, rushing to the spot to eagerly 
purchase lots for cozy cottages. They claimed to have expended 
$8,000 in giving publicity to this fairy undertaking. They actu- 
ally broke ground for the cellar — they also “broke” several who 
were not sellers but buyers in the enterprise. The Secretary, of 
course, upon confronting the situation, respectfully refused to 
purchase this air castle or to further proceed in negotiations with 
its promoters. The Couden tract was bought. Thus the matter 
has stood until this time. The state ought to acquire this Ridge 
strip of land to complete the possession. of the Fort — but of 
course only at the proper figure. The whole subject was referred 
to the Executive Committee for their consideration. 





Mr. Bareis, Chairman of the Ft. Ancient Committee, re- 
ported that they had expended about $1200 in repairing the 
tenant’s house on Ft. Ancient; that we now have a well built, 
spacious, eight room dwelling house, affording comfortable quar- 
ters for the Trustees or Committee when they visit the Fort 
and wish to spend*the day or night, and also to accommodate 
visitors, when any wish quarters for a day or more, which fre- 
quently happens, as there is no hotel or place where strangers 
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or travelers can be cared for at, or in the vicinity of, the Fort. 
Mr. Bareis also reported that they had renewed the contract, for 
three years, with Mr. Warrren Cowen to take charge of the 
Fort, and employ a responsible tenant to keep the house and > 
be constantly on the ground to protect and care for the property, 
and look after vsitors who might come to inspect the Fort. 
Hon. A. R. McIntire, as. Chairman of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, consisting of Prof. Prince, Judge Anderson and himself, 
appointed to examine and report upon the expense of the im- 
provement incurred by the Ft. Ancient Committee, in the recon- 
struction of the building, made a report which was as follows: 
“We, the undersigned Committee, appointed to audit certain 
transactions of the Executive Committee, and to which the above 
bill has been referred, report that they have examined the pro- 
posals, bills of materials, contracts, statements and vouchers 
furnished by the Ft. Ancient Committee, and find the contracts to 
have been judiciously made, at fair prices, that the labor and 
material represented in an accompanying statement has been 
actually used in the reconstruction of the building at Ft. Ancient, 
except a defect in the plastering, and has all been paid for, except 
$17.80 to be paid on the completion of the plastering. This 
Committee approves the action of the Ft. Ancient Committee, 
and recommends the thanks of the Society. Signed, A. R. 
McIntire, B. F. Prince, J. H. Anderson.” (February 1, 1900.) 
This report was approved and ordered entered upon the record. 





Mr. W. C. Mills made a verbal report to the meeting, sup- 
plemental to what he had said in the Annual Report, particularly 
as to his work as Librarian, to which office, in addition to the 
Curatorship, he had been elected by the Executive Committee 
on December 8, 1899. The Library was receiving valuable and 
numerous accessions constantly from various Societies, Libraries 
and individuals. As Curator he had received and answered 312 
letters during the year. He urged each member of the Society 
to be on the lookout for books, through their own libraries or 
those of friends, which books might be donated to the Society’s 
Library. It was an excellent depository for much valuable litera- 
ture which would likely be lost in private libraries. 
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ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


The Secretary reported that the five Trustees whose terms 
expired at this meeting were Hon. Elroy M. Avery of Cleveland, 
Bishop B. W. Arnett of Wilberforce, Hon. S. S. Rickly of Colum- 
bus, Hon. G. F. Bareis of Canal Winchester and Hon. A. R. 
McIntire of Mt. Vernon. The death of Rev. Dr. Moore (June 5, 
1899), also created a vacancy in the Board of Trustees. Mr. 
Moore’s term would have expired February 1, 1902. Also the 
death of Robert Clark (August 7, 1899), created a vacancy. 
Robert Clark’s term would have expifed February 1, 1902. A 
committee of five, consisting of D. J. Ryan, W. C. Mills, H. A. 
Thompson, E. H. Archer and R. E. Neil, were named by the 
Chair to present nominations to fill the above vacancies. After 
due consultation they reported as follows: “To fill vacancies 
of Dr. Moore and Robert Clark, Hon. John Hay, Washington, 
D. C., and Col. James Kilbourne, Columbus, to serve two years 
until February 1, 1902. To serve three years, to February 1, 
1903, Hon. E. M. Avery, Cleveland; Bishop B. W. Arnett, 
Wilberforce; Hon. S. S. Rickly, Columbus; Mr. George F. 
Bareis, Canal Winchester; and Hon. A. R. McIntire, Mt. Ver- 
non.” The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Society in accordance with this report. He did so. They were 
declared elected. 

NEW MEMBERS. 


The Secretary reported that the Trustees during the past 
year (1899) had elected to Life Membership in the Society the 
following: Willard B. Carpenter, M.D., Columbus; A. B. 
Coover, Roxabelle; Henry S. Hallwood, Columbus; Prof. 
Archer .B. Hulbert, Cleveland; W.H. Hunter, Chillicothe; Mrs. 
Elijah P. Jones, Findlay; Walter A. Mahoney, Columbus; Prof. 
J. M. Mulford, Columbus; Mr. Louis Siebert, Columbus. 

The Secretary also proposed for election, at this meeting, 
for Life Membership, the following names: Hon. George K. 
Nash, Columbus; W. O. Thompson, President O. S. U., Colum- 
bus; Gen. John Beatty, Columbus; Supt. J. A. Shawan, Colum- 
bus; Rev. I. F. King, Columbus; Col. J. T. Holmes, Columbus ; 
Hon. T. E. Powell, Columbus; George H. Twiss, Columbus; 
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O. A. Miller, Columbus; W. F. Burdell, Columbus; W. R. 
Walker, Columbus; Gen. George B. Wright, Columbus; S. F. 
Harriman, Columbus. They were duly elected. 

Dr. E. B. Fullerton and Col. E. L. Taylor, both of. Colum- 
bus, were elected to Active Membership. 





Mr. Gerard Fowke outlined at some length the character of 
the forthcoming Archzological History of Ohio, which he was 
preparing for publication by the Society. 





Col. James Kilbourne, President of the Centennial Com- 
mission, spoke at length of the forthcoming Ohio Exposition at 
Toledo, dwelling particularly upon the work which our Society 
should do at that Exposition, and urging members of the Soci- 
ety to co-operate with the Centennial Commission in securing 
a million dollars from the Legislature. Hon. D. J. Ryan, Direc- 
tor General of the Ohio Centennial, also spoke most enthusiastic- 
ally and emphatically in support of Col. Kilbourne’s views, and 
in advocacy of the Society’s co-operation. Hon. Charles Foster 
also spoke concerning the proposed Toledo exhibit, and compli- 
mented very highly the work of the Society, and his desire to 
assist in its efforts in every way. Prof. G. F. Wright presented 
his views as to what the Society should do in its exhibit at that 
Centennial. 

The Secretary expressed the hope, indeed the expectation, 
that great results would be forthcoming for the Society at this 
Centennial. He thought that if the state made the appropria- 
tion proposed ($1,000,000) the Commission ought to allow at 
least twenty-five thousand dollars for a building for the Society, 
so constructed on the grounds at Toledo, that‘it might subse- 
quently be removed to Columbus and furnish a permanent habita- 
tion for our work and effects. 


Upon the adjournment of the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
there was held at the same place immediately thereafter, the 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Those present were: J. H. Anderson, G. F. Bareis, R. 
Brinkerhoff, James Kilbourne, A. R. McIntire, B. F. Prince, 
E. O. Randall, .D. J. Ryan, H. A. Thompson, George B. Wright 
and G. Frederick Wright. Gen. Brinkerhoff acted as Chairman 
and Mr. Randall as Secretary. The Secretary read Section 2 
of Article 3 of the Constitution concerning the election of officers. 


Gen. Brinkerhoff was unanimously elected President for the 
ensuing year. He made fitting acknowledgment in a few words 
of the continued honor. Gen. George B. Wright was elected 
First Vive-President and Mr. George F. Bareis Second Vice- 
President. Mr. S. S. Rickly was elected Treasurer and Mr. E. 
F. Wood Assistant Treasurer. Mr. E. O. Randall was elected 
Secretary. Mr. W. C. Mills was elected Curator and Librarian. 
The Trustees then selected as the Executive Committee to act 
for the Board of Trustees for the ensuing year the following: 
J. H. Anderson, G. F. Bareis, R. Brinkerhoff, James Kilbourne, 
A. R. McIntire, B. F. Prince, E. O. Randall, S. S. Rickly, D. J. 
Ryan, George B. Wright. 

Upon motion and vote the Executive Committee was there- 
upon empowered to fix, at its convenience, the compensation of 
such officers as were paid by the Society. After some informal 
‘discussion as to the policy of the Society for the forthcoming 
year the Trustees adjourned. 


Governor Nash appointed on February 18, 1900, as Trustees 
of the Society to serve for three years (to February 1, 1903), 
Hon. Charles Griffin of Toledo to succeed himself, and the Rev. 
N. B. C. Love of Elmore to succeed Hon. Andrew Robeson 
of Greenville. 





The Hon. John Hay of Washington, D. C., on being notified 
of his election as Trustee, respectfully declined the honor because, 
as he wrote, “I have had to decline so many requests of this 
nature from other friends, that it might seem invidious if I should 
allow my name to be printed among your list of Trustees.” 

The Executive Committee at its March meeting elected the 
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Hon. Samuel F. Hunt of Cincinnati to serve in the Trusteeship 
declined by Mr. Hay. 





Meetings of the Executive Committee were held (in 1900) 
as follows: February 1, March 16, April 30, June 11, July 24, 
September 18, October 15, November 5, December 5 and Jan- 
uary 4 (IQOI). 

In the March meeting the Trustees elected Life Members 
of the Society as follows: J. A. Jeffrey, W. R. Walker, Prof. 
George A. Chambers, R. N. Hubbard and Irvine Butterworth, 
all of Columbus, and Dr. Clark Bell (Editor of the Medico Legal 
Journal), of New York. Mr. Herbert Osborn was elected an 
active member. 

In the April meeting: To Life Membership, Frank Tall- 
madge, Hon. E. N. Huggins, Hon. Charles P. Galbreath, Miss 
Harriet N. Townsend, all of Columbus; Prof. W. F. Heilman of 
Canal Winchester; and to Active Mémbership, Dr. Wallace N. 
Stearns of Delaware, Ohio. 

In the June meeting: To Life Membership, Gen. Warren 
Keifer, Edward L. Buchwalter and Richard H. Rodgers of 
Springfield, and Henry Harrison Greer of Mt. Vernon. To 
Active Membership, Jonathan F. Linton of Columbus, Edward 
N. Halbedel of Upper Sandusky, and Major Robert M. Davidson 
(Secretary Ohio Society S. A. R) of Newark. 


In the July meeting: To Life Membership, William E. Con- 
nelley of Topeka, Kansas. To Active Membership, Frank R. 
Shinn of Columbus. 

In the September meeting: To Life Membership, Mr. J. E. 
Baum and Mr. Pollard Hill of Ross County, Frederick B. Hoff- 
man and Dr. G. S. Stein of Columbus. 

In the October meeting: To Active Membership, Prof. 
Amon B. Plowman of Delaware, and Prof. B. F. Stanton of 
Salem. 

In the November meeting: To Life Membership, Mr. E. 
H. Archer of Columbus, and Nelson W. Evans of Portsmouth. 

In the January meeting: To Life Membership, Prof. C. L. 
Martzolff of New Lexington. 
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HISTORY AND FAILURE OF OHIO CENTENNIAL. 


The 73rd General Assembly, on April 26, 1898, passed an 
act to provide for the appointment of a Centennial Commission 
and payment of the expenses thereof. This act authorized the 
Governor “to appoint a Commission to consist of twenty-one 
members, one member of which Commission shall be selected 
from each of the Congressional districts of this state, and not 
more than eleven of whom shall belong to any one political party, 
who shall serve without pay or compensation, but whose actual 
and legitimate expenses shall be paid on vouchers to be approved 
by the Governor.” The act further specifies the duties and pur- 
poses of this commission; to acquaint themselves with the 
grounds where the exposition was to be held— (Toledo, as 
previously selected by the legislature) —to examine plans for 
improvement of the grounds, inspect such improvements as they 
were made, and “to procure plans and propositions pertaining to 
said exposition and recommendations and suggestions generally 
that would be of profit in determining what this state should 
do in forwarding said exposition; * * * and all of such 
plans, recommendations, suggestions, propositions and informa- 
tion said commission shall report to the next general assembly 
within ten days from the beginning of its first session,” etc. In 
accordance with this act the Governor appointed as such com- 
mission: W. H. Stewart, Cincinnati; Capt. M. A. McGuire, 
Cincinnati; Nathaniel P. Ramsey, Dayton; William Binkley, 
Sydney; George K. Otis, Hicksville; John W. Davis, Batavia; 
Henry Flesh, Piqua; L. J. Eenton, Winchester; M. H. Dona- 
hue, New Lexington; George B. Christian, Marion; Curtis E. 
McBride, Mansfield; B. J. McKinney, Marietta; T. G. Donald- 
son, Scroggsfield; Jesse P. Forbes, Coshocton; J. Craig Smith, 
Youngstown; John M. Stull, Warren; D. E. McLean,. Cleve- 
land; James W. Conger, Cleveland; James Kilbourne, Colum- 
bus; John F. Kumler, Toledo; William A. Belt, Kenton. The 
Commission elected Col. James Kilbourne President and Lem 
P. Harris of Toledo Secretary. It acted in accordance with its 
authority and made an elaborate report to the succeeding (74th) 
legislature. 
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The 74th General Assembly, after much discussion and at 
times exciting debate, finally appropriated the sum of $500,000. 
“For the Ohio Centennial and Northwest Territory Exposition.” 
(94 Ohio Laws, 197, 267.) The Centennial Commission con- 
tended uncompromisingly for one million, and in this they were 
heartily supported by the people of Toledo. After the appropri- 
ation of this amount and the adjournment of the legislature, the 
availability, under the law, of the $500,000 was brought in ques- 
tion and submitted to the State Supreme Court, and decided by 
that body in State ex rel. Harris v. Guilbert, Auditor, 63 Ohio 
St., 177. The decision was: “There is no provision by which 
the appropriation of $500,000 made by the last legislature, ‘for 
the Ohio Centennial and Northwest Territory Exposition,’ can 
be made available for the purpose designated, the duties of the 
Ohio Centennial Commission created by the act of the legislature, 
passed April 26, 1898, being advisory and not executive.” (De- 
cided June 26, 1900.) This decision was in substance, that 
though the money was appropriated, neither the Ohio Centennial 
Commission nor any other agency had been authorized to expend 
or direct the expending of the fund. This summarily disposed 
of the Ohio Centennial Exposition, and with its abandonment 
went the hopes and prospects of the participation, in that exposi- 
tion, of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 


CENTENNIAL BUILDING FOR THE SOCIETY. 


Now that the Society has lost the anticipated opportunity 
of securing permanent quarters, as one of the results of the 
intended Ohio Centennial Exposition, it is justified in looking 
in other directions for a suitable building. The suggestion has 
come from many quarters throughout the state, and has been 
advocated by some of the leading daily papers, that a fitting 
manner for Ohio to recognize its centenary as a state, would be 
for the legislature to appropriate say $50,000 for a memorial 
building to be erected, either in the center of Columbus, or 
perhaps on the grounds of the Ohio State University. Such 
building to be the abiding place of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, the Relic Room— now in the capitol 
building — and the repository of kindred collections. The dedi- 
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cation of this building cotild be made a state occasion, with 
addresses and proper official exercises. Certainly the hundredth 
birthday of the Buckeye state should not go unrecognized, and 
if commemorated as above, the expense would be comparatively 
unnoticed and the results immeasurable and enjoyed by this and 
future generations. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Another exposition disappointment for our Society occurred 
in our yielding the idea of taking part in the Pan-American 
Exposition to be held at Buffalo, in the Summer of 1901. The 
74th General Assembly authorized the Governor to appoint a 
Commission of three residentssof the state of Ohio, whose duty 
it should be to direct the construction of an Ohio building on 
the grounds of said Pan-American Exposition. And to take 
charge of the same during the exposition. And for the further- 
ance of this purpose, the legislature appropriated $25,000 “for 
the erection and equipment of such building’ and the sum of 
$5,000 “for the expenses of the Commission provided for in 
this act, and to pay for the necessary help in caring for such 
building.” (94 Ohio Laws, 167.) The Governor appointed as 
such Commission the Honorables W. S. McKinnon, Charles L. 
Swain and Samuel L. Patterson. Shortly after their appoint- 
ment the Secretary (Randall) conferred with them concerning 
the exhibition by our Society at Buffalo of our Archzological 
Museum, or portions of it, and possibly the illustration of some 
features of the methods of our Archzological explorations. At 
the same time correspondence was carried on, both by the Secre- 
tary and our Curator, W. C. Mills, with Dr. A. L. Benedict, 
Superintendent of Ethnology and Archeology in the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition. The latter was very earnest in his solicitation 
that our Society be represented at Buffalo. The Ohio Pan- 
American Commission finally decided that they would be unable 
to use any of their funds in assisting our Society. And after 
much consideration it was decided that our Society could not 
legally divert any of its funds for the purpose in question. Dr. 
A. L. Benedict endeavored to come to our assistance through 
the authorities of the Buffalo Exposition, but finally on Novem- 
ber 20, 1900, we were obliged to write Dr. Benedict that we 
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The 74th General Assembly, after much discussion and at 
times exciting debate, finally appropriated the sum of $500,000 
“For the Ohio Centennial and Northwest Territory Exposition.” 
(94 Ohio Laws, 197, 267.) The Centennial Commission con- 
tended uncompromisingly for one million, and in this they were 
heartily supported by the people of Toledo. After the appropri- 
ation of this amount and the adjournment of the legislature, the 
availability, under the law, of the $500,000 was brought in ques- 
tion and submitted to the State Supreme Court, and decided by 
that body in State ex rel. Harris v. Guilbert, Auditor, 63 Ohio 
St., 177. The decision was: “There is no provision by which 
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though the money was appropriated, neither the Ohio Centennial 
Commission nor any other agency had been authorized to expend 
or direct the expending of the fund. This summarily disposed 
of the Ohio Centennial Exposition, and with its abandonment 
went the hopes and prospects of the participation, in that exposi- 
tion, of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 


CENTENNIAL BUILDING FOR THE SOCIETY. 


Now that the Society has lost the anticipated opportunity 
of securing permanent quarters, as one of the results of the 
intended Ohio Centennial Exposition, it is justified in looking 
in other directions for a suitable building. The suggestion has 
come from many quarters throughout the state, and has been 
advocated by some of the leading daily papers, that a fitting 
manner for Ohio to recognize its centenary as a state, would be 
for the legislature to appropriate say $50,000 for a memorial 
building to be erected, either in the center of Columbus, or 
perhaps on the grounds of the Ohio State University. Such 
building to be the abiding place of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, the Relic Room—now in the capitol 
building — and the repository of kindred collections. The dedi- 
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cation of this building cotild be made a state occasion, with 
addresses and proper official exercises. Certainly the hundredth 
birthday of the Buckeye state should not go unrecognized, and 
if commemorated as above, the expense would be comparatively 
unnoticed and the results immeasurable and enjoyed by this and 
future generations. 

PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Another exposition disappointment for our Society occurred 
in our yielding the idea of taking part in the Pan-American 
Exposition to be held at Buffalo, in the Summer of 1901. The 
74th General Assembly authorized the Governor to appoint a 
Commission of three residentseof the state of Ohio, whose duty 
it should be to direct the construction of an Ohio building on 
the grounds of said Pan-American Exposition. And to take 
charge of the same during the exposition. And for the further- 
ance of this purpose, the legislature appropriated $25,000 “for 
the erection and equipment of such building” and the sum of 
$5,000 “for the expenses of the Commission provided for in 
this act, and to pay for the necessary help in caring for such 
building.” (94 Ohio Laws, 167.) The Governor appointed as 
such Commission the Honorables W. S. McKinnon, Charles L. 
Swain and Samuel L. Patterson. Shortly after their appoint- 
ment the Secretary (Randall) conferred with them concerning 
the exhibition by our Society at Buffalo of our Archzological 
Museum, or portions of it, and possibly the illustration of some 
features of the methods of our Archzological explorations. At 
the same time correspondence was carried on, both by the Secre- 
tary and our Curator, W. C. Mills, with Dr. A. L. Benedict, 
Superintendent of Ethnology and Archeology in the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition. The latter was very earnest in his solicitation 
that our Society be represented at Buffalo. The Ohio Pan- 
American Commission finally decided that they would be unable 
to use any of their funds in assisting our Society. And after 
much consideration it was decided that our Society could not 
legally divert any of its funds for the purpose in question. Dr. 
A. L. Benedict endeavored to come to our assistance through 
the authorities of the Buffalo Exposition, but finally on Novem- 
ber 20, 1900, we were obliged to write Dr. Benedict that we 
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should have to give up the expectation of being in evidence at 
the Butfalo Exposition. We wish, however, in this place to 
sincerely thank the Ohio Commission for its earnest efforts in 
trying to assist us in this matter. 





We were invited to be present-and engage in the interesting 
exercises of the Hudson Centennial, held at Hudson, Ohio, June 
5, 1900. We were unable to be present, but have given a full 
account of this event in the January (1901) Quarterly of the 
Society. 

The past year, 1900, marked the hundredth year anniversary 
of the settlement of Lancaster (city) and Fairfield County, and 
our Society offered to assist the people of that historic town in 
fittingly celebrating the occasion. The proposal was considered 
by their citizens in public meeting, but the project for sufficient 
reason was finally abandoned. 


ACQUISITION OF SERPENT MOUND. 


It will be recalled that during the visit of Prof. F. W. Put- 
nam of Harvard University to the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held in Columbus, 
August, 1899, that gentleman stated to the officers of our Society 
that if we would accept, repair and suitably preserve and guard 
the property known as Serpent Mound, in the possession of the 
Peabody Museum, that the trustees of that institution would 
transfer to us said property. (See Vol. VIII, page 366, of our 
annual publications.) In December, 1899, in pursuance of: this 
generous proposition, we began correspondence with Prof. Put- 
nam as to the nature of the title we would receive, etc. After 
proper presentation of the matter to the Finance Committee of 
the House (March, 1900) that committee recommended, and 
the legislature gave us, in the appropriation bill, $500 for the 
first year and $200 for the second “For the repair and care of 
Serpent Mound.” In view of this assurance of our ability to 
properly protect the property, Prof. Putnam brought the matter 
before the President and Fellows of Harvard College, and after 
the required deliberation and necessary proceedings, that insti- 
tution forwarded us a deed to the property. This deed recites, 
“That this conveyance is upon the condition that the grantee 
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corporation shall provide for the perpetual care of the Serpent 
Mound and upon the further condition that the grantee corpo- 
ration shall keep the Serpent Mound Park as a free public park 
forever, and the non-fulfillment or breach of said conditions or 
either of them shall work a forfeiture of the estate hereby con- 
veyed and revest the same in the grantor and its successors. 
And upon the further conditions that the grantee Society shall 
place and maintain in the park a suitable monument or tablet 
upon which shall be inscribed the record of the preservation of 
the Serpent Mound and the transfer of the property to the State 
Society.” This deed was acknowledged on the 8th day of Octo- 
ber, 1900. It was recorded in the Recorder’s office, West Union, 
Adams County, November 22, 1900. The Society is therefore 
to be heartily congratulated upon acquiring this most valuable 
and unique relic of the Mound Builders. We are of course 
indebted to Prof. F. W. Putnam for the very satisfactory con- 
clusion of this matter. A description of the mound and the 
history of its preservation, so far as it is known, will be properly 
set forth in a future number of the Society’s Quarterly. As 
rapidly as possible arrangements are being made to carry into 
effect the conditions of the transfer to us. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


In August, 1900, the Society issued in bound form the 
eighth volume of its annual publications. The material compris- 
ing it had previously been issued in Quarterly form — No. I 
(Vol. VIII) for July, 1899; No. 2 for October, 1899; No. 3 
for January, 1900, and No. 4 fer April, 1900. The table of con- 
tents for Vol. VIII need not be repeated here, suffice it to say 
no «nore readable or valuable volume has ever been put forth 
by the Society. Extra editions of portions of that volume were 
separately printed and met with large circulation. The Quar- 
terlies for July, 1900, October, 1900, and January, rgor (all 
to appear in Vol. IX), have also been put before the public. 

As evidence of the worth of, and demand for, the publica- 
tions of the Society, the 74th General Assembly in its appropria- 
tion designated the sum of $5,600 “For reprinting Vols. I, IT, ITI, 
IV, V, VI, VII and VIII of the Society’s Annual Publication; 
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each member of the 74th General Assembly to be provided with 
ten copies of each volume, to be delivered under the direction 
and at the expense of the Society.” In compliance with this 
appropriation those volumes have been reprinted and are now 
being delivered, properly boxed, to the members of the said 
legislature at their respective homes. The demand for these 
books, not only throughout the state of Ohio, but throughout 
the United States ‘and even in foreign countries, is constantly 
increasing. This testimony from libraries, societies and individ- 
uals is sufficient to more than justify the slight expense the state 
is at in promoting the dissemination of the literature of the 
Society. 

Great interest is manifested by libraries and students, as is 
attested by the frequent letters of inquiry which the Secretary 
receives concerning the forthcoming Archeological History of 
Ohio, which is being prepared by Mr. Gerard Fowke and to be 
published by our Society, for which the legislature made special 
provision. The manuscript is practically complete, and we hope 
to have the book ready for circulation in the Spring of 1go1. 





The last Annual Report of the work of the Society in Arche- 
ology, as made by W. C. Mills, our Curator, has met with very 
great favor by the archzologists throughout the country. It 
has evoked much favorable comment upon the accurate and 
systematic methods pursued by Mr. Mills, not only in the man- 
agement of our Museum, but in his explorations and classification 
and preservation of the findings. As to Mr. Mills’s work for the 
year just past, it speaks for itself in Mr. Mills’s Report, which 
will appear later. Mr. Mills has inaugurated a course of lec- 
tures upon anthropology and archeology, which are being givey, 
three each week, during the Winter term at Orton Hall, 
Ohio State University. A large number of students are availing 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded by Mr. Mills for 
study in those subjects. 

TOUR OF PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 

On February 5, 1900, Prof. G. Frederick Wright, one of 
our Trustees, and whom our Society had selected and the Cen- 
tennial Commission had accepted, as the Director of the Depart- 
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ment of Archeology and Ethnology in the (then) proposed 
Ohio Centennial, accompanied by his son Fred. B. Wright, 
started from Oberlin upon a tour around the world in the interest 
of Archeology, Ethnology and Geology. They were to proceed 
by way of New Orleans, San Francisco and Honolulu to Tokio, 
Japan. Thence through Japan, China, Siberia, Russia, Turkey, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Italy and by way of Europe home. The 
trip was to occupy about a year, and*they are soon expected 
to return. The members of our society anticipate much pleas- 
ure and profit from the accounts which Prof. Wright will be 
able to make of his very important and instructive tour. 


It will be recalled that Prof. G. Frederick Wright, on the 
evening of the Annual Meeting, February 1, 1900, lectured in 
the House of Representatives upon the Mound Builders of Ohio, 
to a very large and appreciative audience, comprising members 
of the Society, members of the General Assembly and the invited 
guests. 

On the evening of February 26, 1900, in the Board of Trade 
Auditorium, Prof. J. P. MacLean, Curator and Librarian of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, delivered a lecture under 
the auspices of our Society, upon “The Mound Builders of Ohio.” 
The lecture was illustrated with stereopticon views and was pre- 
sented to the members of our Society and the invited public, 
constituting a very large and most appreciative audience. For 
this and much friendly assistance during the year, we wish to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to Prof. MacLean. 


SECRETARIAL JOURNEYINGS. 


On April 8 the Secretary visited Cincinnati, made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Joshua Lindahl, Curator of the Natural 
History Society of Cincinnati, and inspected the quarters, 
Museum and Library of that learned and time-honored associa- 
tion. Calls were also made at the rooms of the Ohio Historical 
and Philosophical Society, of which Mrs. C. B. Lord is the Sec- 
retary and Librarian. This Society was founded in 1835 and 
has a very valuable and well preserved library of some fifteen 
thousand volumes. Both of these Cincinnati societies occupy 
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quarters of their own, in each instance representing very valuable 
property. 

On July 12 the day was spent at Norwalk investigating the 
workings and property of the Firelands Historical Society, of 
which Hon. Rush M. Sloane is President and Dr. A. Sheldon, 
Secretary, and Hon. C. H. Gallup, Librarian. The Society has 
a library of some three thousand books, and issues an annual 
- publication of great interest and value. It has published some 
thirty volumes altogether, which are now much sought after by 
public libraries. 

During the month of August the Secretary made a some- 
what extended tour of visitation to the leading State Historical 
Societies of the East and Middle West. They were: Maryland 
Historical Society, Baltimore; Congressional Library and Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, D. C.; American Philosophical 
Society, The American Catholic Society, The Geographical Soci- 
ety, The American Academy of Political and Social Science, The 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, and Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical Society, all located in Philadelphia, Pa.; also the Museum 
of Archeology and Paleontology, connected with the University 
of Pennsylvania; The State Historical Society of Delaware, 
Wilmington, Del.; The New Jersey Historical Society, Newark, 
New Jersey; The New York Historical Society, New York 
City, also The Genealogical and Biographical Society of New 
York; The Massachusetts Historical Sociefy, Boston; The Pea- 
body Museum, Cambridge; The Rhode Island Historical Society, 
Providence; the Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford; Chi- 
cago Historical Society, Chicago; Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Madison. 

This trip. and some resulting conclusions pertinent to our 
Society will be found in the editorial department, October Quar- 
terly (1900) of our Society. 





Mr. ‘Warren Cowen, the custodian of Fort. Ancient has 
rendered most excellent service the past year in keeping the 
property in a clean and attractive condition. Perhaps in no 
previous time have the embankments and inclosed field space, 
presented such a neat and well-preserved appearance. The Fort 
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Ancient Committee of the Trustees paid several visits during the 
year to the Fort to inspect the work of Mr. Cowen and both, 
the faithful discharge of his duties and his good judgment have 
met their commendation. 





In conclusion we wish to say that we believe the past year 
has been the most prosperous and progressive one in the history 
of the Society, not only as to the work it has actually accom- 
plished, and in the influence it has exerted, but also for the 
increased creditable reputation it has attained in distant quarters. 

Personally the Secretary begs to thank the Trustees and 
especially the members of the Executive Committee for their 
uniform kindness and courtesy to him. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. O. RANDALL, 


Secretary. 
CoLuMBus, OHIO, January, 1901. 








REPORT OF TREASURER 
FOR YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY FIRST, 1901. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand January Ist, 1900 $ 750 07 
Life memberships 672 50 
Active memberships 94 00 
Subscriptions 15 00 
Books sold 26 00 
Supplies sold 3 77 
Refunded by O. S. U 5 87 
Interest 71 65 
From State Treasurer: 
For current expenses 2,381 77 
For care of Fort Ancient 659 34 
For field work, etc 1,025 90 
For publications 2,315 47 
For repair and care of serpent mound 91 10 
For reprinting volumes I to VIII 2,000 00 


$10,112 44 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Reprinting publications (on account) $ 2,000 00 
Current publications 2,318 47 
Job printing 50 70 
Lectures 57 00 
Museum and library 245 54 
Express and freight 98 58 
Postage ' 97 96 
PIII. 5. as dein = bcmpioncepnaiadee are eee nk aetna ek oan eae 1,415 00 
Trustee and committee expenses 200 90 
Field work - 1,048 83 
Care of Fort Ancient 659 34 
Sundry Supplies 24 00 
Fire insurance on publication plates 104 00 
Membership secretary 105 00 
Serpent mound 91 10 
Sundries 75 61 
To permanent fund 744 15 
Balance on hand January 3l1st, 1901 776 26 


$10,112 44 
Respectfully submitted, 


S. S. Rickty, Treasurer. 
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